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ATTENTION IS CALLED 


TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY 18 THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY ts 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is Now A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IS SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


‘BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CoRNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES REcErvE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON &TYLE, AT MODFRATE 
PRICES. 


FINE WHITE GOODS, 


SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON, 
V1Z.: 
WHITE PIQUES, 5c. per yard, formerly 35c. 
FIGURED PIQUES, 40c. per yard, formerly 50c. 
FIGURED PIQUES, 48c. per yard, formerly 60c. 
Aleo, a Great Variety of 


Organdies and Tarlatanes; French and Irish Swiss 
Muslins; Bishop and Victoria Lawns; English Nain- 
sooks and Mulls; French Nainsooks; Figured and 
Spotted Swiss Cambrics; Tucked Muslin and Linen 
Skirtings; Checked and Striped Nainsooks; Plaid 
and Striped Hair Cord Cambrics, 


At Proportionately Low Prices, 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 
COLLECTION OF FINE WHITE GOODS 
OFFERED THIS SEASON. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


. 
Paris Millinery. 
V ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 
- Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c. 


UROPEAN & AMERICAN 
4 TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 
592 Broadway, Metropolitan Hotel Building, 
and corner of Broadway and Wall St. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 
THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


SPRING WATERS 


OF SARATOGA 


ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 
TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF Con- 
STIPATED HABiIrT. 


They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
dibility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartice. 
At the same time they are not foo cathartic,—a faut 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 








Every GENnvrne Bort_e or Congress WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘*C’’ RAISED ON THE GLaAss. 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


country. 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 
CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 
94 Chambers,8t,, New York City 








gold. 
Shakspeare’s Complete Works, $3. Paper, 75c. 
Byron's Complete Works, $3. Fy Pe. 
Goldsmith's Complete Works, $3. Paper, T5c. 
Burns’ Complete Works, $3. Paper, The. 
Dean Swift's Complete Works, $3. ‘Paper, T5c. 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, $3. Paper 75c. 
The Complete Set (6 vols), $15. Sent free of post- 
age on receipt of Price. 
G. H. RUBINE & CO., 
82 NASSAU STREET, New York, 
Agent for U. 8. 


As RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


l.ads all others as an instruction book for the Piano- 


forte, so 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


FOR 
=~ or 
REED ORGANS 
Is the most popular of all books used in learning to 
play on these favorite instruments. 

r. Clarke is a fine musician and brilliant organist, 
and, in this work, displays good taste as well as talen/ 
in combining _— music with well graded and tho- 
rough instruction, 

Price $2.50. Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 


YSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 

) The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, Now York. Seaimcnae e 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
fat cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 

ables, complete, nad each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, arerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovseE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad 6 
Bonds and Coupons ‘ht and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. ces 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 


(a Collections receive especial care. 
New YorK CoRRESPONDENTS: 


Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co 
Lather Kountze, J.M. Weith & Arents 











Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
—_ Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


c., &. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
ices, 


TO AGENTS. 
There is no more popular publication to canvass 
for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the — ay 6 that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 

Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 


for Perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration.— 

he check is moved | 
forward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
Price $20. 


J.G. MOODY, | 
68 Trinity Building. P, 0, Box 00s, N.Y, | 

















Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
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MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new novel will be 
published in a few days. It is the best book she has 


ever written. 50,000 copies will probably be sold be 
fore publication. 





MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new novel will be 
published in a few days, It is the best book she has 
ever written, 50,000 copies will prohably be sold be 
fore publication. 


MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new uovel will be 
published in a few days. It is the best book she has 
ever written. 50,000 copies will probably be sold be 
fore publication. 


MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new novel will be 
published in a few days. It is the best book-she has 
ever written. 50,000 copies will probably be sold be 
fore publication. 


MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new novel will be 
published in a few days. It is the best book she has 
ever written. 50,000 copies will probably be sold be 
fore publication. 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dul) 
gouge upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work. 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topic 

ce $1 50. 


A LOST LIFE. 


By Emiry H. Moorz—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un 
der the nom de plume of ‘* Mignonette,"’ has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price £1.50 


BEAUTY IS POWER. 


A clever book that every woman, young and 
old, ought to read over and over —. Every sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 

ublished many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
Hidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby’s Husband—At Last. 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and transiated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “ Lans 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beauti 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo, 
ce, 50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle’s Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt""—‘‘ Hammer and Rapier *—and “Fairfax of 
Virginia.” ** Price $1.50. 

These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York 
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“MONMOUTH PARK, 


LONG BRANCH. 

Meeting 

WILL 

COM™MENCE JULY 4, 
And continue Five Days. 


July 


FIRST PAY—TUESDAY, JULY 4. 


First Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase for 
all ages ; about three miles over a fair huntin, course ; 
welter weights ; purse $1,000; first horse, $100; se 
cond horse, $200; third horse, $100. 


Second Race.—Trial Purse #600, for all ages; dash 
of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150; 
third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Jersey De 7A Stakes, 
$2,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of ‘the stakes; one and a 
half miles ; closed with 31 nominations. 





SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—The Hopeful mins, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p., for two-year-old 
colts and fillies; the second to recvive $100, and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; half a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations. 

Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for alla ade 
first horse $550, second horse $100, third horse $ 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the se cond 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations. 


— 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6. 


First Race.—Selling Race for all ages ; Purse $500; 
one and a quarter tniles ; the winner to be sold for 
my if entered to be sold for $750 allowed 5lbs. ; 

10lbs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 
roy go to second horse. 
Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, BB for 
), 





three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive and 
the th 100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half; 
closed with 24 nominations. 


Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, Meg $1,000, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for all 
athe to carry 100)bs.; mares and geld pys allowed 

the second to receive $200, and the third $100 
= of the stakes ; two miles ; closed with M nomina- 
tions. 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7. 


First Race.—The July 8 value $500, added to 
& swee — 8 of &50 each, +p for two-year-old colts 
and fillies ; the winner of the Hope ful Stakes to earry 
Bibs. extra; the second to receive $100, and the third 
out of the stake 8; three-quarters of a mile ; closed 
with 13 nominations.” 
Second Race.—The Americus Club Purse, $2,500, for 
all ages; mile heats, best 3in 5; the contribution of 
the Americus Club; first horse $1,750, second horse 
2500, third horse #250. 


Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses, of all ages; those beaten once allowed Sibs. ; 
twice, 101bs.; purse $1,000, of which $200 to second 
horse; a tribute from the Hon, Wm. M. Tw eed ; one 
anda half miles. 





EIFTH DAY—SATURDAY 


First Race.—Hurdle Race; for all ages; welter 
weights ; two miles; eight hurdles; purse £800; first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse $100. 

Second Race.—Purse $1,000, for all ages; dash of 
three miles ; first horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
colts and fillies three vears old; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry dibs. extra; the second to re- 
celve , and the third £100 out of the stakes: 
two miles ; closed with 27 nominations. 


» JULY 8. 





August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 1, 
And Continue Five Days. 





FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


Firet Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all ages : 
two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, $200 
to the second, and” $100 to third. 

Second Race.—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages; one 
oo first horse $400, second horse $150, third horse 


Third Race.—The Continental Hotel Stakes, vine 
$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., 
three-year-old colts and fillies; to carry 9ibs., fillies 
and geldings allowed 3lbs.; the second to receive 

, and the third $100 out of the stakes ; mile heats ; 
closed with 27 nominations 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 ench, p. p., for two-year-old 
wie and fillies; the second to receive $100 and the 

fa $50 ont of the stakes ; three quarters of a mile ; 
thosed with 19 nomination: 

Second Race.—Selling Race, purse £500 for all ages ; 
one and a half miles ; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
carry full weight ; $1,000 allowed Mb 70) allowed 
Tibe. ; $500 allowed 14ilbs. ; any surplus over stated 
eclling price to go to second hors« 

A Race.—The Mansion Honse Stakes, value 

M0, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.. for 
Pour -old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 
ood closed with 12 nominations 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 
First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
of the Monmouth Oaks Stake * value 21,000, added to 
& sweepstakes of 30) ew p.. for three-year-old 





fillies ; the winner of the Seeecash Oaks Stake to 
ren: & Bibs. extra; the second to reeeive $200 and the 
third $100 out of the stakes; two miles: 


closed with 
22 nominations, 

Second Race.—Purse, $7); mile heats, for all ages 

that have not won during either mee tiny ; first horse, 
400 ; second horse, $100; third horse, 8 0. 

Third Race.—The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $5) each, p. p.; the second to re- 
ceive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes; three 
miles; closed with 16 nominations. 


value | o'¢ 


'sons of either sex easily earn 





FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 


; uct E—Fee an ap Stakes, Teine $500, iad 

oO a sweépstakes o: each ‘or colts 

fillies =e eafs old ; the winner ‘of. ite’ Thespian Stake 

to omy 5 . extra; the second to receive $200, 

the - rd $106 out of the stakes ; a closed 
t 


wi 

adhe Race.— The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000. 
added to a sweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts’ a 
ag tase years old; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats; 
raed Race. Selling Puree, $500 ; for al dash 

i .—Se for a! a es 

yg = ho! maveny Hrhen : relat ran ; Be to 
carry their appropriate wel a oO 
ed 5 tbs. : at $1,000, 7 7 Ibs. c 750, 10 Ibs.; at $500, 
14 Ibs. ; bay surplus over hd selling price to go to 
second horse. 


FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. v0. 

First Race.—Steeplechase Handicap, for all ages ; 
about three miles over a fair hunting course ; ee 
$1,000; first horse, $800; second horse, $150 ~~ 
horse, ; toname and Close at 1 o'clock P 2d 
August ; weight to be announced on the pation of 
the 3d, and and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 


Second ace. —Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 
mile heats; to close and name by 4 P.M. on the day 
preceding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 
pat tary at 80 “clock P.M. 

hird Race.—Purse Race, $1,500; for all ages ; dash 
2 ne miles ; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, $100. 

Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winners excluded) ; mile and a half. 

No entry fee charged to purses. 

In all caves where there is a division of the purse, 

a horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 


nl 
"Under new arrangements the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and retnrning, will be un- 


equalled. 
AMOS ROBINS, President. 
Ww. E. Rayyor, Long Branch, Secretary. 








THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journel, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 


our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 


by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on thte annexed terms :— 


The Aston with any one of four Chromos 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY .......$5 00 


The AtBion with a Chrome of the HUDSON AT 
rer . 600 


The Aston with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBIon.... $8 00 


These Premiums are superb works of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. But delay must oc- 
cur in their delivery, 18 the first set is now entirely ex- 
hausted. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The Aston will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subseription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, withcut notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription. will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with- 
out any premiums. For city subseribers $5, delivered 
by carriers, 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


All communications should be addressed 
PIETICY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, Nw York. 


ADIPS DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRS 
I class | Machine against casy etetie st 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. ¥ 


RRR 


TO THE. WORKING CLASS.--We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments, Business new, light and ne Hable. "Fe. 
from Sie. to $5 per 
evening, and a portional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as a... That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled ‘offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 “alube the kenya af 
writing. Full particulars, a le sample whic - 
will do to commence work on, and of 
Pope's Literary Colpabeen sane. of 
and best famity newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Read 











| Tors ants 


er, if you want permanent, profitable 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine, 





~} at my house. 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 


MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, 


DANTEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 
The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 


HELMBOLD'S 
GRAPE PILL. 


HELMBOLD’S 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


April, May, and June, 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 
In these months. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Cures the worst form of Blood Diseases. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Enters Heavily into the Circulation of the Blood. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 


Beantifies the Complexion. 

All Powders and outward applications destroy the 
skin, rendering it harsh and coarse. Look at the skin 
of old maids and those who have used such any length 
of time. My advice is to discontinue them and nse 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla. 
ONE BOTTLE 1S EQUAL IN STRENGTH TO ONE GALLON 
OF THE SYRUP OR DECOCTIONS AS USUALLY MADE, 
AND A WINE-GLASS ADDED TO A PINT OF WATER 
EQUALS THE CELEBRATED 
LISBON DIET DRINK. 


TRY IT THIS WAY. A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE. 








in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, / 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. £ 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express he> great approval of the Bradbury Piano 





which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and | 
finds it all she ean desire to have. | 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, | 

Brevet Brigadier General U.S. Army, in charge. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” LN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. | 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano | 
so long, that now to ask me how [like it is Tike ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It | 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its | 

voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
It is a very superior instrument, both | 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you successas | 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing ; 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 





FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER ! 7 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering an1 Son's, aT EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES POR CASH, HURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthiy until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money —_- if succienitil 


“Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 





prepaid by mail, with directions for 





culture. Twenty-five different packets | 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ihs. Evergreen and Tree Seeds; Apple. Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Veebenas, &c., by mail, 
-_ paid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, Be. Priced 
descriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, eratis. 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, lubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission, 

M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
wi ed house, Ply mouth, Mass. Establishe: pad in 1842. 





“ MeLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 





No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 

A PLEASENT, SAFE, &€ND AGREEABLE CATHARTIC. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


USED IN ALL AFFECTIONS WHERE A PURGATIVE 
MEDICINE 16 NEEDED. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
HARMLESS TO A CHILD, AND TAKEN BY CHILDREN. 
Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 
SUPERSEDES MAGNESIA, 


fALTS, AND EVERY OTHER 


PURGATIVE. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills. 


CERTAIN IN EFFECT AND PLEASANT IN OPERATION. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pill 


Is NOT A PATENTED PILL. 


Helmbold’s Catawba Grape Pills 
ARE COMPOSED OF CATAWBA GRAPE JUICE 
AND FLUID EXTRACT RHUBARB. 
HOW TO PROCEED 
IN THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER MONTES 
TO INSURE 
NEW LIFE, NEW BLOOD, NEW VIGOR. 
Purchase two bottles of Hetwpoip’s SarsaPaRILia 
and one box of Prrus—wortn THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
No better investment can be made for so small a 
sum. 





To dispel any impression or prejudice that might 
exist in the minds of many against my Preparations 
from the publicity given through advertising, and that 
Tam and have been a Druggist for a period of twenty 


years, and more conclusively to prove this, see letter : 


[From the Largest Manufacturing Chemists in the 
World.] 


Novembor 4, 1834 

“Tam acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold; he oc- 
cupied the Drug Store opposite my residence. and wes 
successful in conducting the business where others 
had not been equally so before him. I have been 
favorably impressed with his character and enter- 
prise.” 

WILLIAM WEIGHTMAN, 

Firm of Powers & Weightman, Manufacturing Chem 

ists, Ninth and Brown streets, Philadelphia 





The Pill I have thonght of offering to the afflicted 
for ten years. 

They are now perfect, and I shall stake my time, 
money, and fame on their effectiveness. The inviting 
style in which the Pill itself is made, the bottle, label 
wrepper—all show with what care they have been pre- 
pared. After examination, no English er French pre- 
paration will show greater care, and Lam really prond 
of them. 

Instead of the nauseous-looking carelessly-prepared 
Pills yended generally and put up in wooden boxes, 
and made generally or offered by those having no ex 
perience as physicians, druggists, or manufacturers of 
medicines, test the medicine offered by your obedient 
servant, 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


Crystal Palace Drug Store, 54 Broadway, New York. 

Palace Pharmacy, Gilsey House, Broadway and Twen- 
ty-ninth street, New York. 

Temple of Pharmacy, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
and_104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
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A FLY-FISHING SONG. 


When sunbeams sparkle on the lawn 
And strong the west wind blows, 
What wonder if our hearts are drawn 

Where the lov'd trout-stream flows ? 
What wonder if the pulse beats high, 
As loud the thrushes sing, 
And tempting fancy bids us try 
An airy line to fling? 


Away with business! From its nook 
The fav rite rod we seize, 
Our pannier, flies! The morn will brook 
No lingring! In the breeze 
Against dark sapphire skies the larch 
Waves tassels fringed with pink ; 
Through garden croft and mead—quick march! 
Hurrah! the river's brink! 








Sweet the low murmurs of the stream, 
Its changeful rippling light 

Athwart the pebbles—but we dream ! 
There ! now the reel runs right, 

Brave winds that cleav’st the volleying mist 
Around the hill-sides blown, 

Waft on the line which skilful wrist 
And lissome rod have thrown! 


A splash! the touch electric rings 
Through rod to arm and heart, 

Shrilly the swift-drawn line now Sings ; 
What if its strands should part ? 

Bat no! the struggling captive leaps, 
Then halts—another rush— 

Still fights, and darting from the deeps 
He's gained the awkward bush ! 


Again he speeds his arrowy way, 
But soft! his course is run ; 

The gallant trout suecumbs, a prey 
To patience. See, the sun 

Brings out his ruddy spots, then glints 
From off his scales, and plays 

Around their silver-purpled tints ! 
Two pounds at least he weighs. 


Pass on and catch another, lose 
The next perchance ; for so, 

Like human life, we cannot choose, 
Our lot and grief ne’er know; 

But time will yet the basket fill, 
Deftly the rod we ply ; 

In work or play he wins who will 
Pay court to industry. 


And so til! eve with witching stealth 
Dims the gorse-blazing down ; 

We drink in beauty, wisdom, health, 
Think out life’s problems, crown 

These speculations with deep joy 
That thankful peace is ours ; 

And rambling, mind and hand employ, 
And take both sun and showers. 


For philosophie is the life 
That happy anglers lead, 

Simple our solace, far from strife 
Nature's great book we read : 

Then praise with me the angler’s art, 
His ventle, thoughtful days— 

The cratt from which we saddest part 
When life’s sun slants his rays. 


—Centeonan's Magazine. 





——>—_—_——_ 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XII.—MR. GRANGER IS INTERESTED. 


When Clarissa went to the great drawing-room dressed for 
dinner, she found Lizzie Fermor talking to a young lady 
whom she at once guessed to be Miss Granger. Nor was she 
allowed to remain in any doubt of the fact; for the lively 
Lizzie beckoned her to the window by which th:y were 
seated, and introduced the two young ladies to each vther. 

“ Miss Granger and I are quite old friends,” she said, “ and 
T mean you to like each other very much.” 

Miss Granger bowed stiffly, but pledged herself to nothing. 
She was a tall young woman of about two-and-twenty, wi 
very little of the tender grace of girlhood about her; a young 
woman who, by right of a stately carriage and a pair of hand- 
some shoulders, might have been called fine-looking. Her 
features were not unlike her father’s; and those eyes and 
eyebrows of Daniel Granger's, which would have looked so 
well under a judicial wig, were reproduced in a modified de- 
gree in the countenance of his daughter. She had what 
would be generally called a fine complexion, fair and florid; 
and her hair, of which she had an abundant quantity, was of 
an insipid light brown, and the straightest Clarissa had ever 
seen. Altogether, she was a young lady who, invested with 
all the extraneous charms of her father’s wealth, would no 
doubt be described as attractive, and even handsome. She 
was dressed well, with a costly simplicity, in a dark-blue 
corded silk, relieved by a berthe of old point-lace, and the 
whiteness of her full firm throat was agreeably set-off by a 
broad band of black velvet from which there hung a Maltese 
cross of large rubies. 

The two young ladies went on with their talk, which was 
chiefly of gaicties they had each assisted at since their last 
meeting, and people they had met. 

Clarissa, being quite ‘unable to assist in this conversation, 
looked on meekly, a little interested in Miss Granger, who 
was, like herself, an only daughter, and about whose rela- 
tions with her father she had begun to wonder. Was hevery 
fond of this only child, and in this, as in all else, unlike her 
own father? He had spoken of her that afternoon several 
times, and had even praised her, but somewhat coldly, and 


| 


with a practical matter-of-course air, almost as Mr. Lovel 
might have spoken of his daughter if constrained to talk of 
her in society. 

Miss Granger said a good deal about the great people she 
had met that year. They seemed all to be more or less the 
elect of the earth: but she pulled herself up once or twice to 
protest that she cared very little for society ; she was happier 
when employed with her schools and poor people—that was 
her real element. 

* One feels all the other thing to be so purposeless and hol- 
low,” she said sententiously. * After a round of dinners and 
dances and operas and concerts in London, I always have a 
kind of guilty feeling. So much time wasted, and nothing to 
show for it. And really my poor are improving so wonder- 
fully. If you could sce my cottages, Miss Fermor!” (she did 
not say “their cottages.”) “I give a prize for the cleanest 
floors and windows, an illuminated ticket for the neatest gar- 
den-beds. I don’t suppose you could get a sprig of groundsel 
for love or money in Arden village. I have ccna to cul- 
tivate it in a corner of the kitchen-garden for my canaries. I 
give another prize at Christmas for the most economical 
household management, accorded tothe family who has 
dined oftenest without meat in the course of the year; and I 
ae a premium of one per cent. upon all investments in the 

olborough savings-bank—one and a half in the case of 
widows; a complete suit of clothes to every woman who has 
attended morning and evening service without missing one 
Sunday in the year, the consequence of which has been to 

uta total stop to cooking on the day cf rest. I don’t be- 
ieve you could come across so much as a hot potato on a Sun- 
day in one of my cottages.” 

“ And do the limsbands like the cold dinners?” Miss Fer- 
mor asked rather flippantly. 

“ T should hope that spiritual advantage would prevail over 
temporal luxury, even in their half-awakened minds,” replied 
Miss Granger. “I have never inquired about their feelings 
on the subject. I did indeed hear that the village baker, who 
had driven a profitable trade every Sunday morning before 
my improvements, made some insolent comments upon what 
I had done. But I trust I can rise superior to the imperti- 
nence of a village baker. However, you must come to Arden 
and see my cottages, and judge for yourself; and if you could 
only know the benighted state in which I found these poor 
creatures——" 

Lizzie Fermor glanced towards Clarissa, and then gave a 
little warning look, which had the etfect of stopping Miss 
Granger's disquisition. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Lovel,” she said; “I forgot that 
I was talking of your own old parish. But you were a mere 
child, I believe, when you left the Court, aud of course could 
not be capable of effecting much improvement.” 

“ We were too poor to do much, or to give prizes,” Cla- 
rissa answered; “ but we gave what we could, and—and I 
think the people were fond of us.” 

Miss Granger looked as if this last fact were very wide 
from the question. 

“T have never studied how to make the people fond of me,” 
she said. ‘“ My constant effort has been to make them im- 
at themselves and their own condition. All my plans are 
yased upon that principle ‘If you want a new gown, cloak, 
and bonnet at Christmas,’ I tell the women, ‘ you must earn 
them by unfailing attendance at church. If you wish to 
obtain the money-gift lL wish to give you, you must first 
show me something saved by your own economy and self- 
sacrifice’ Tomy children I hold out similar inducements— 
a prize for the largest amount of plain needlework, every 
stitch of which I make it my duty to examine through a mag- 
nifying glass; a prize for scrupulous neatness in dress; and 
for scripture knowledge. I have children in my Sunday- 
schools who can answer any question upon the Old-Testa- 
ment history from Genesis to Chronicles.” 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, almost,appalled by these wonders. 
She remembered the girls’ Sunday-school in her early girl- 
hood, and her own poor little efforts at instruction, in the 
course of which she had seldom carried her pupils out of the 
Garden of Eden, or been able to get over the rivers that wa- 
tered that paradise, as described by the juvenile inhabitants of 
Arden, without little stifled bursts of laughter on her own 
part; while in the very midst of her most earnest endeavors, 
she was apt to find her brother Austin standing behind her, 
tempting the juvenile mind by the surreptitious offer of 
apples or walnuts. The attempts at teaching generally ended 
in merry laughter and the distribution ef nuts and apples, 
with humble apologies to the professional schoolmistress for 
so useless an intrusion. 

Miss Granger had no time to enlarge farther upon her 
manifold improvements before dinner, to which she was 
escorted by one of the officers from Steepleton, the nearest 
garrison town, who happened to be dining there that day, and 
was very glad to get an innings with the great heiress. The 
master of Arden Court had the honor of escorting Lady 
Laura; but from his post at the head of the long table he 
looked more than once to that remote spot where Clarissa 
sat, not far from his daughter. My lady saw those curious 
glances, and was delighted to see them. They might mean 
nothing, of course; but to that sanguine spirit they seemed 
an augury of success for the scheme which had been a long 
time hatching in the matron’s busy brain. 

“What do you think of my pet, Mr. Granger ? 
presently. 

Mr. Granger glanced atthe ground near my lady’s chair 
with rather a puzzled look, half expecting to see a Maltese 
spaniel or a flossy-haired Skye terrier standing on his hind 
legs. 

“ What do you think of my pet and protégée, Miss Lovel ?” 

“Miss Lovel! Well, upon my word, Lady Laura, I am so 
poor a judge of the merits of young ladies in a general way ; 
but she really appears a very amiable young person.” 

“ And is she not lovely ?” asked Lady Laura, contemplating 
the distant Clarissa in a dreamy way through her double eye- 
glass. “I think it is the sweetest face I ever saw.” 

“She is certainly very pretty,” admitted Mr. Granger. “I 
was struck by her appearance this afternoon in the library. 
I suppose there is something really out of the common in her 
face, for I am generally the most unobservant of men in such 
matters.” 

“Out of the common!” exclaimed Lady Laura. “My dear 
sir, it is such a face as you do not see twice in a lifetime. 
Madame Recamicr must have been something like that, I 
should fancy—a woman who could attract the eyes of all the 
people in the Champs de Mars, and divide public attention 
with Napoleon.” 

Mr. Granger did not seem interested in the rather abstract 
question of Clarissa’s possible likeness to Madame Recamier. 

“She is certainly very pretty,” he repeated in meditative 
manner ; and stared so long and vacantly at a fricandeau which 
a footman was just offering him, that any less well-trained 


she asked 


’ 





attendant must have left him in embarrassment, 





The next few days were enlivened by a good deal of talk 
about the ball, in which event Miss Granger did not seem ‘to 
take a very keen interest. 

“T go to balls, of course,’ she said; “one is obliged to do 
so: for it would seem so ungracious to refuse one’s friends’ 
invitations; but I really do not care for them. They are all 
alike, and the rooms are always hot.” 

“T don't think you will be able to say that here,” replied 
Miss Fermor. “ Lady Laura’s arrangements are always admi- 
rable; and there is to be an impromptu conservatory under 
canvas the whole length of the terrace, in front of the grand 
saloon where we are to dance, so that the six windows can be 
open all the evening.” 

“Then I daresay it will be a cold night,” said Miss Gran- 
ger, who was not prone to admire other people’s cleverness. 
“T generally find that it is so, when people take special pre- 
cautions against heat.” 

Clarissa naturally found herself thrown a good deal into 
Sophia Granger's “society ; but though they worked, and 
drove, and walked together, and played croquet, and acted in 
the same charades, it is doubtful whether there was really 
much more sympathy between these two than between Cla- 
rissa and Lady Geraldine. There was perhaps less; for Cla 
rissa Lovel had been interested in Geraldine Challoner, and 
she was not in the faintest degree interested in Miss Granger. 
The cold and shining surface of that young lady’s character 
emitted no galvanie spark. It was impossible to deny that 
she was wise and accomplished ; that she did everything well 
that she attempted; that, although obviously conscious of 
her own supreme advantages as the heiress toa great fortune, 
she was benignly indulgent to the less blessed among her sex 
—it was impossible to deny all this; and yet it was not any 
more easy to get on with Sophia Granger than with Lady 
Geraldine. j 

One day, after luncheon, when a bevy of girls were grouped 
round the piano in the billiard-room, Lizzie Fermor—who in- 
dulged in the wildest latitude of discourse—was audacious 
enough to ask Miss Granger how she would like her father 
to marry again. 

The faultless Sophia elevated her well-marked eyebrows 
with a look of astonishment that ought to have frozen Miss 
Fermor. The eyebrows were as hard and as neatly pencilled 
as the shading in Miss Granger's landscapes. ; 

“Marry again!” she repeated, “ papa !—if you knew him 
better, Miss Fermior, you would never speculate upon such a 
thing. Papa will never marry again.” 

“Has he promised you that * 
Lizzie. , 

“T do not require any promise from him. T know him too 
well to have the slightest doubt upon the subject. Papa 
might have married brilliantly, again and again, since I was 
a little thing.” (It was rather difficult. to fancy Miss Granger 
a “little thing” in any stage of her existence.) “ But nothing 
has ever been more remote from his ideas than a second 
marriage. I have heard people regret it.” 

“ You have not regretted it, of course.” 

“T hope I know my duty too well, to wish to stand between 
papa and his happiness. if it had been for his happiness to 
marry—a person of a suitable age and position, of course—I 
should not have considered my own feclings in the matter. 

“Well, I suppose not,” replied Lizzie, rather doubtfully ; 
“still it is nice to have one’s father all to oneself—to say 
nothing of being an heiress. And the worst of the business 





asked the irrepressible 





is, that when a widower of your papa’s age does take it into 
his head to marry, he is apt to fall in love with some chit of 
a girl.” 

Miss Granger stared at the speaker with a gaze as stony as 
Antigone herself could have turned upon an impious jester 
who had hinted that C&dipus, in his blindness and banish- 
ment, was groping for some frivolous successor to Jocasta. 

“My father in love with a girl!” she exclaimed. “ What a 
very false idea you must have formed of his character, Miss 
Fermor, when you can suggest such an utter absurdity !” 

“ But, you see, I wasn’t speaking of Mr. Granger, only of 
widowers in general. JI have scen several marriages of that 
kind—men of forty or fifty throwing themselves away, I sup- 
pose one ought to say, upon girls scarcely out of their teens. 
In some cases the marriage seems to turn ont well enough : 
but of course one does sometimes hear of things not going 
on quite happily.” ; 

Miss Granger was grave and meditative after this—perhaps 
half disposed to suspect Elizabeth Fermor of some lurking 
design on her father. She had been seated at the piano dur- 
ing this conversation, and now resumed her playing—execu- 
ting a sonata of Beethoven's with faultless precision and the 
highest form of taught expression; so much emphasis upon 
each note—a careful rallentando here, a gradual crescendo 
there; nothing careless or slapdash from the first bar to the 
last. She would play the same piece a hundred-times with- 
out varying the performance by a hairs-breadth. Nor did 
she affect anything but classical music. She was one of those 
young ladies who, when asked for a waltz or a polka, freeze 
the impudent demander by replying that they play no dance 
music—nothing more frivolous than Mozart. ¢ 

The day for the ball came, but there was no George Fair- 
fax. Lady Geraldine had arrived at the Castle on the even- 
ing before the festival, bringing an excellent account of her 
father’s health. He had been cheered by her visit, and was 
altogether so much improved, that his doctors would have 
given him permission to come down to Yorkshire for his 
daughter's wedding. It was only his own valetudinarian 
habits and extreme dread of fatigue which had prevented 
Lady Geraldine bringing him down in triumph. ‘ 

Lady Laura was loudly indignant at Mr. Fairfax’s non- 
appearance; and for the first time Clarissa heard Lady Ger- 
aldine defend her lover with some natural and womanly air 
of proprietorship. ‘ 

“ After pledging his word to me as he did!” exclaimed my 
lady, when it had come to luncheon-time and there were still 
no signs of the delinquent’s return. 

“But really, Laura, there is no reason he should not keep 
his word,” Geraldine answered, with her serene air. “You 
know men like to do these things in a desperate kind of way 
—as if they were winning a race. I daresay he has made 
his plans so as not to leave himself more than half an hour's 
margin, and will reach the Castle just in time to dress.” 

“ That is all very well; but I don’t call that keeping his 
promise to me, to come rushing into the place just as we are 
beginning to dance; after travelling all night perhaps, and 
knocking himself up in all sorts of ways, and with no more 
animation or vivacity left in him than a man who is walking 
in his sleep. Besides, he ought to consider our anxiety.” 

“ Your anxicty, if you please, Laura. Tam not anxious. I 
cannot see that George's appearance at the ball is a matter of 
such vital importance.” 

“ But, my dear Geraldine, it would seem so strange for him 
to be away. People would wonder so.” 

“ Let them wonder,” Lady Geraldine replied, with a little 
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haughty backward movement of her head, which was natural 
to her. 

Amongst the cases and packages which had been perpetu- 
ally arriving from London during the last week or so, there 
was one light deal box which Lady Laura’s second maid 
brought to Clarissa’s room one morning with her mistress’s 
love. The box contained the airiest and most girlish of ball- 
dresses, all cloudlike white tulle, and the most entrancing 
wreath of wild-roses and hawthorn, such a wreath as never 
before had crowned Miss Lovel’s bright-brown hair. Of 
course there was the usual amount of thanks and kissing and 
raptures. 

“T am responsible to your father for your looking your best, 
you see, Clary,” Lady ‘Laura said, laughing; “and I mean 
you to make quite a sensation to-night. The muslin you 
meant to wear is very pretty, and will do for some smaller 
occasion ; but to-night is a field-night. Be sure you come to 
me when you are dressed. I shall be in my own rooms till 
the people begin to arrive; and I want to see you when Fos- 
set has put her finishing touches to your dress.’ 

Clarissa promised to present herself before her kind patron- 
ess. She was really pleased with her dress, and sincerely 

teful to the giver. A Laura was a person from whom 
it was easy to accept benefits. There w.s something boun- 
teous and expansive in her nature, and her own pleasure in 
the transaction made it impossible for any but the most chur- 
lish receipient to feel otherwise than pleased. 


(To be continued.) 
cee 
THE PLAYGROUND OF EUROPE. 


The great Mr. Darwin, in his latest work on Human Gene- 
alogy, has informed us that we are intermediately descended 
from an animal whose habits were arboreal: in point of fact, 
a climbing creature. Great wits at that time may have 
“jumped together,” as they do now, but if so, it was only 
from branch to branch. The phrase “up a tree,” had not 
then any depreciatory signification ; nor, in the philosopher's 
eyes, does it seem to possess any now, since his book is called 
the “ Descent of Man.” Most of us, since he dates it from a 
polyp on the foreshore, between high water and low (which 
perhaps indirectly accounts for the monthly issue of our 
magazines), would have termed such a theory the Ascent of 
Man: but then, perhaps, this learned man is a member of the 
A pine Club. According to Mr. Leslie Stephen, at all events, 
the late President of that iastitution—if his views may be 
taken from his charming book, “ The Playground of Europe” 
—the climbing creature ‘is certainly superior to the mere 
man. Only give the former scope enough, and he will prove 
his divine nature by touching the stars with his sublime head ; 
furnish him with an extra pair or two of socks, boots with 
big nails, and a brandy-flask, and he is equipped for the most 
heroic achievements. With Mr. Stephen, the alpenstock is 
the staft of life, and the ice-hatchet the climb-axe of civilisa- 
tion, and he is not at all ashamed of his views. One of them 
in particular—the frontispiece of the volume—exhibits cer- 
tain objects of his admiration, four of his beloved mountaineers, 
in the most unenviable and ridiculous position it is possible 
to imagine. They are going up the Rothhorn, roped together 
in a gang, treading on one another's shoulders, spread-eagled, 
clinging to the rock for the bare life: their position is evi- 
dently perilous and uncomfortable: our author makes no 
attempt to blink the matter, nor his artist neither. Indeed, of 
the many agreeable qualities that his books possesses, its hon- 





esty is the chief. He doesn’t lie about his hobby, as almost 
all men do; he acknowledges, that to the common eye it isa 
ridiculous object; piebald, stuck over with wafers, always 
rampant and aimless; but he contends that it has its good 
oints nevertheless. It is not the cock-horse of Banbury 
Toss, whose every movement elicits music; but it is a good 
nag, he avers, for those who can sit him, and are of a serious 
mind. We have never known an Alpine climber yet (save 
one, whose laugh brought down an avalanche, and ended 
him) who was notrather grave and grim. Perhaps it is some- 
thing in the rarefied air of the mountain-top that makes these 
gentry look piqued: or, perhaps, some of them are secretly 
repentant of having started in this ambitious profession, and 
as good people who are going to church will sometimes 
scowl at others looking over their parlor-blinds, they are 
envious of us who stop at home. But certainly I have seen 
them start from the inn at Chamonix, and similar places, in 
very solemn procession indeed, and gaze at poor plain people 
like ourselves, who happen to be lying on our backs in the 
sun with a pipe in our mouth, in a very antagonistic man- 
ner. 
Now, Mr. ep never does this, at all events in his book. 
“ My good friends of the valley,” he seems to say to the pub- 
lic, “ T am quite aware that you think us climbers mad, and 
perhaps we are; but I shall prove, at least, that there is a 
method in our madness.” He makes no attempt to deceive us 
by any diminution of the discomforts of his calling. On the 
occasion of this very Rothhorn expedition, for instance, he 
writes: “I walked in that temper of gloomy disgust which I 
find to be a frequent concomitant of early rising.” The time 
was 1:50 A.M., and at that hour (if one has got up at it, and 
not sat up to 7 we are naturally “grumpy,” no matter what 
the scene may be that is presented to our notice. It is not, 
however, every Alpine climber who confesses as much. 
They generally talk of the elasticity that is communicated to 
the feelings by the morning air. Again, in the ascent of the 
Schreckhorn, what our author calls “a knob”—which is per- 
haps an elevation of ten thousand feet or so—persistently in- 
tervenes between the climbers and the object of their desires. 
What is on the other side of this knob, they know not, and it 
is not easy to find out. “The rocks were steep and slippery, 
and occasionally covered with a coat of ice. We were fre 
quently flattened out against the rocks like beasts of ill 
repute nailed to a barn, with fingers and toes inserted into 
four different cracks, which tested the elasticity of our frames 
to the uttermost. Still, our progress, though slow, was 
steady, and would have been agreeable” [Heavens!] “if only 
our minds could have been at ease.” Not as respected any 
apprehension in connection with their personal danger(though 
they were really in what our author rather irreverently terms 
“a most tickiish state”), but with regard to what was hidden 
by this knob. At last, however, they surmounted it. “ The 
next step revealed to me not only the mountain-top, but a 
lovely and almost level ridge, which connected it with our 
stanling-point.” If this be not an unconscious touch of na- 
ture in our author, what a charming frankness does it exhi- 
bit! After all that toil and terror, he arrives at the same 
view of affairs which keeps so many sensible people from ever 
going up a hill if they can help it. To admire, they say, at a 
respectful distance, give us a mountain; but, for walking, 
se us @ lovely and almost level ridge. There are, indeed, some 
onest utterances in this excellent volume which deserve to 
be inscribed in letters of gold all round the Alpine Club, like 


the “Honesty is the t licy,” found in the thieves’ 
kitchen. Here is one: « Bodily fat e and appreciation of 
natural scenery are simply incompatible.” Heaven bless this 

gentleman, and preserve him from the many enemies 
this habit of plain-speaking must needs have made him among 
his climbing friends. Henceforward, when urged to climb, 
that text shall be our defence, for we are delicate, and have 
a tendency, even when attempting but a moderate elevation, 
to give in and go at the knees. 

r. Stephen has plenty to say in favor of his beloved pur- 
suit, as we shall presently show ; and, indeed, his confidence 
in its charms is such that he can afford to make admissions. 
“No one can have a firm, religious faith,” says an eminent 
philosopher, “ who cannot, in some sort, laugh at it,” an ob- 
servation which, though “caviare to the general,” is solid 
food to those of good stomachs; and so it is with our author 
and his mountains. The ordinary accompaniments of achie- 
ving the ascent of a great eminence are not, he owns, condu- 
cive to poetical feeling. “The gossip of guides, and the 
noisy triumph of a successful party, are apt to break the 
charm; and indeed I remember with something like a sense of 
shame, how, on one of the loftiest peaks of Switzerland, I 
spent the precious moments in having my trousers mended 
ly a guide, who happened to be also a tailor.” We don’t 
think that “something like a sense of shame” is at all too 
strong an expression on this gentleman’s part; for only con- 
sider the publicity of such a situation!—every telescope in 
the valley directed by enthusiastic females upon this interest- 
ing party, to be shut up with a “ Good gracious!” or a “ Well, 
I never!” The idea is too shocking to be pursued. 

One more admission, and we have done with our author in 
that respect. ‘No traveller,” says he, “that I have ever seen 
would be worthy to be ranked with evena second-rate guide.” 
This is the case, perhaps, in all comparisons between profes- 
sionals and amateurs; though amateurs are seldom found to 
confess as much: but it must of necessity be so with respect 
to Alpine climbing. It is the guide who precedes the rest of 
a oe cuts out the steps, supports the exhausted, and 
carries the provisions: while the traveller only carries him- 
self and his brandy-flask. The latter is a very necessary 
precaution, since the guides are much given to strong liquor ; 
and only imagine one’s situation if they do get atit, and begin 
toshout for the avalanches! ‘“ Not a word, if you value your 
lives,” was the injunction laid upon certain persons in a most 
dangerous spot, whereupon an excited professional climbed a 
peak and gave view-holloas! To this dreadful person“ every 
dribblet of water seemed inseparably connected with a drop 
of brandy ;” and yet even he, when sober, was a most trust- 
worthy and intelligent fellow. “I utterly repudiate,” says 
our author, “ the doctrine that Alpine travellers are or ought 
to be the heroes of Alpine adventures. The true way, at 
least, to describe all my Alpine ascents is, that Michel, or 
Anderegg, or Lauener succeeded in performing a feat requir- 
ing skill, strength, and courage, the difficulty of which was 
much increased by that of taking with him his knapsack and 
his employer.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


—- > —-—— 


THE OPENING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1871. 


BY LORD HOUGHTON. 


O, people of this favored land, 

Within this peaceful orbit met, 

We strike the chords with trembling hand, 
The voice within us falters yet; 

While on this point of time we stand, 
Shall we remember or forget ? 


We must remember those good days 
When first we bid the nations fill, 

The fairy halls we dared to raise, 

By = wed to earnest will,— 

And all was pleasure, power, and praise, 
The fair reward of toil and skill. 


So let this happy memory veil 

From present thoughts the later woe— 
Now that the blood-red clouds grow pale, 
Now that no more the trumpets blow— 
No more beneath the fiery hail 

Children in terror come and go. 


Be this a feast of hope! The flowers 
Of Spring the waste of War repair— 
The quiet work of happier hours 
Dispels the load of human care ; 

For Industry and Art are powers 
That know no end and no despair. 


——_—--~.> —— 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO TEACH MANNERS? 


There is sometimes no brute in the world like a soldier off 
duty, who for twenty years has been drilled in all the essen- 
tials of manners, no one so hopelessly vulgar as the shopman 
who in his shop appears to be so full of self-respecting civili- 
ty. The lad who at school was drilled into decorum would 
not have half the real training in manners obtained by the 
soldier, the servant, or the little shopkeeper, and we do not 
see why he should be expected to retain his false mental skin 
any longer than they do. The carefulness of speech enforced 
in class will not prevent his calling everything “ bloody” out- 
side; the patience his dominie demanded will not stop him 
from beating his wife because dinner is not ready ; the for- 
bearance which is his role at lessons will not interfere in the 
street with the brutal jesting which is his notion of freedom 
and enjoyment. A decent manner, in fact, can be put on and 
oft like a coat, and unless he likes the coat, he will not wear 
it at times when wearing it does not pay. 

The average Englishman does not like the coat, which 
cramps both his virtues and his vices. He wants to assert 
his individualism, to be independent, and to maintain his 
self-respect, and he does not know how to do this except by 
some form of self-assertion, which, in the higher class hau- 
teur or indifference, becomes in the lower incivility. He does 
not greatly want to sympathise with those around him, still 
less to conciliate them, and finds it easier to be as nature 
made him, rough of speech, ready of hand, and inclined to 
gratify a strong, though uncivilised, sense of humor by rude 
jesting. Much of the dislike felt by the cultivated for inter- 
course with the rough arises from the habit the latter have, 
if collected in a group, of commenting always more or less 
jeeringly on the ts-by,a habit produced quite as much 
by hunger for fun as by malignity towards the wearers of 





black coats. All that would not matter, when it was once 
understood, as it does not matter, for instance, when the joke 
is amongst equals; but in dealing with his superiors, or fan- 
cied superiors, the Englishman usually displays a much worse 








> ingrained suspiciousness, an invincible notion 
atin some way or another he is going to be put down, or 
chaffed, or subjected to contempt. e is always on the de- 
fensive, always mentally ready for a “ square up” at his pos- 
sible opponent, and What readiness is very often manifested 
by an insolent bearing, which he himself would not from an 
equal tolerate for an instant. There is no cause of bad man- 
ners like suspiciousness, and no possible cure for it can be ad- 
ministered at school. The cure comes with the discipline of 
life only, and it is for that reason among others than in the 
English lower classes the manners of the old are so much su- 
perior to those of the young. The enjoyment of jeering and 
horseplay—the more insulting the jeer the greater the enjoy- 
ment—is equally ineradicable by training, for it arises from a 
feature in the national character, a delight in any cruelty 
which is slightly humorous, the feature which fostered the 
old brutalities of “ sport,” and would be as strong as ever, 
were it not restrained by laws passed by the cultivated when 
they were independent of the electors. It is, in more refined 
forms, just as common among the educated, and one of the 
causes always pleaded by Hindoos for their dislike of their 
rulers is the English love of indulging in semi-contemptuous 
chaff. Nor can the! most powerful of all the causes of bad 
manners—bad temper—be eradicated at school, though it may 
be partially restrained. The English are by nature a bad- 
tempered people. When drunk, they are almost universally 
dangerous, while other races become stupid or maudlin, and 
we have heard frequently that almost alone among the races 
of mankind, opium, the great solvent of the will, and there- 
fore the great test of latent character, lets loose their latent 
irritability. They are never content, never sure of them- 
selves, never by nature servile, and never afraid, and when 
the impulse towards a display of temper comes, they let it go. 
The national schools can do little to restrain a temperament 
of this kind, except to mollify it slightly by increasing the 
general intelligence, and therefore increasing the pressure of 
the intellectual interests which reduce the apparent impor- 
tance of trivial incidents; and though the clergy could do 
much, they usually abstain from doing it. Many of them, in- 
deed, would be rather shocked if they beand, a colleague 
preach that courtesy is Christianity, and would declare that 
he was elevating externals to far too high a position. They 
will extol almost any virtue more heartily than the habit of 
uttering the soft answer which turneth away wrath, and are 
quite pleased to sug 
a furious temper. ft courtesy, such as is common among 
the cultivated, appears to many of the lower classes actually 
contemptible—a cowardly weakness; and while an Italian 
peasant will not work if he is scolded, an English navvy de- 
mands as his first privilege that every five minutes or so he 
shall be heartily damned. What is a school training of a 
few months or years to do fora temperament like that, spring- 
ing not from any peculiarity of position, but from the very 
nature of the man, and visible under widely different forms 
in almost every class? The great ladies tear each other's 
robes at a Drawing-Room in their selfish determination to 
push on, and no force short of the bayonet would induce a 
mob of City merchants at a railway ticket-place not to shove, 
and push, and swear. It is the nature of the beast, and is, 
we believe, curable by one influence only—the severe self- 
restraint imposed by the sterner forms of Christianity. The 
genuine Yankee does not push, because his manner is formed 
after that of ancestors who held self-restraint in all things to 
be a religious duty ; while the Western rowdy, who has not 
passed through that mill, but who has been at school, is of 
all roughs perhaps the most intolerable, or rather would be 
so, but that the absence of repression has made him a little 
more genuine and honest.—Spectator. 
—_——- @ 


SNEAKS. 


When the sneak attains mature years he is doubly danger- 
ous because he is doubly cautious and has had larger expe- 
rience. If he is engaged in business he will go about talking 
away the credit of that firm or person which may chance to 
be his particular rival. He will confidentially say that he has 
heard that the firm is in difficulties, and that it is going to be 
wound up, or that his rival is incompetent, not altogether 
straightforward, or something equally unsatisfactory. He 
will insidiously draw a comparison between himself and his 
unfortunate rival, of course, to the unequivocal disadvantage 
of the latter. Or he will hint that his rival has openly tri- 
umphed because he has outwitted, or is going to outwit, the 
person to whom he (the sneak) is talking. In fact, he will 
do all he can to injuriously malign the absent wight, and he 
will do this in such a way that you cannot flatly contradict 
him, or make him, in any way, legally answerable for the 
slanders he has been uttering, were you disposed to do so. 
He does so much by inference, expresses such an infinitude 
of ap by a look, a grimace, or a sign. If he is more 
than usually clever he will “ damn with faint praise.” In his 
sneaking way he will be so pitying, and yet, withal, so con- 
demnatory. In conversation ‘he affects the gushing’ style. 
But, with all his “ gush,” he tells you very little, and when 
= have finished a conversation of an hour’s duration with 

im you find that you know just as much as you did before 
about his affairs, and no more. You also find. however, that 
you have told him many things which you had no intention of 
doing. He has learned that you are hard-up, and how vou 
—— to form a business connection with a remarkably 
good firm. This is, of all things, the last you desired to teil 
him ; for you know that it is quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that he may adopt the very course pursued by you 
and succeed in working D sees out and himself in, which’, to 
say the least, would be decidedly unpleasant. He has, also 
drawn from you many of the semi-secrets of your past life, 
that is to say, things which you ouly tell to your most trusted 
friends. You have told that once upon a time you were 
foolish and inclined to be “ fast ;” that you carried ‘on flirta- 
tion with a pretty little bar-maid, and were once caught in 
the act of kissing her ; and that once at a supper given by a 
friend who was leaving England, you drank more cham- 
pagne than you oughtto havedone. He deftly prompts you to 
tell more, and, depend upon it, if he remains lone enough 
with you, and, unless you openly quarrel with bim, you will 
tell him more. You will tell him things for which after- 
wards you will be very sorry. It is a great art is that of be- 
ing “ gushing” and yet telling nothing, but, at the same time 
drawing from your companion all that which he has to tell. 
Yes, it is a very great art, and only a sneak can practice it 
successfully. Anyone who has ever been subjected to this 
“ pumping” process has ample time to regret his mis-placed 
confidence. The sneak is always, more or less, busy. Your 
admission, that you were hard up, is construed into a tacit 
declaration of insolvency, and, for the rest, you are set down 
as a blackleg, a roue, anda sot. So much for your simple 
admissions anent the barmaid and the champagne. Take 
good advice and beware of those individuals who learn every- 
hing about you and tell nothing about themselves in return ; 


t that St. Paul’s thorn in the flesh was, 
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who, in fact, only repay your confidence by whispering scan- 
dal about your friends. The sneak is very great at inciting 
working men to disaffection. He is the mover in most strikes, 
for by taking up the working man’s cause, he may, perhaps, be 
appointed secretary, committee-man, or elected to fill some 
other equally easy and lucrative post, and that is much better 
than being a mere laborer. But for him half the disputes 
between master and men would be settled amicably... . 

And what a lot of sneaks there are in the world. Whata 
comparative paradise it would be could they be instantly 
crushed out of existence. Friends could remain friends, 
then, and there would not be so many disagreeable stories, 


reflecting on one’s credit and reputation, floating about. The | 


lovers of scandal might regret this, but, then, they would still 
find enough to talk about. But sneaks cannot be crushed 
out of existence. We have to tolerate them. They are care- 
ful rarely to give us absolute cause of offence. They stab us, 
and we cannot tell who has stabbed us. What is to be done 
then? Let them, as far as possible, be avoided. If you do 
not feel yourself sufficiently strong to encounter one in a 
verbal encounter, without committing yourself, when you see 
him bearing down upon you in the street, turn down a bye- 
lane, an entry, or even pop into a pub——, no, don’t do that, 
for if you do, he will report that you are a confirmed drunk- 
ard, and frequent public houses at all hours of the day. But 
do get out of his path. He will do you no good—he may do 
you harm ; at anyrate, he will try to do so, for it is his policy 
to raise himself by pulling down other people. If he «ili 
= in getting in your way—why, cut him dead.— Literal 
TUE, 


—_—@-—_—_ 
THE THOUGHTS OF FISHES. 


Birds and beasts think. Why shouldn't fishes also think ? 

When a knowing old pointer is sent into the turnip-fields 
with a shocking bad shot, he soon arrives at his own conclu- 
sions. Regarding the sportsman with a look of contempt, he 
sets him down as a very poor stick on finding shot fired after 
shot without bringing down a bird, and thinks it is not worth 
taking the trouble to point any longer for such a muff. 

When Jenny Wren has half-finished a nest, she looks at it 
critically, and thinks to herself,“ No, this won't do. The 
twigs won't support it properly ; it will tumble on one side.” 
She begins another, and when that is half done, she looks at 
it,and after reflection says,“ That won't do either. The 
foundation is good, but the situation is much too exposed. 
Silly little short-sighted thing that I was, I did not notice the 
footpath close at hand, on which birds’-nesting schoolboys 
go to and fro.” So she begins a third, and finding it satis- 
factory in every respect—support, situation, shelter—she 
finishes it, and fills it with her tiny brood. 

In like manner, when you drag the lake in your park, or 
the pond in your pasture, for the purpose of tasting a dish of 
stewed carp, you surround your “ finny tribes” with a circle 
of network, till escape from it seems impossible. But look 
at that fine fellow with his snout just out of the water, smell- 
ing at the corks that float yournets. “ He thinks he has me,” 
says Cyprinus to himself, “ and fs settling in his mind with 
what sauce he will eat me. I think he hasn’t me. I wish he 
may get me!” Then, going back to make a better leap, he 
makes a rush to the front, clears the net as cleanly as the 
winning horse at a steeple-chase clears the hurdle, and, imi- 
tating human diplomatists who wish to avoid putting in their 
appearance, forthwith takes to his bed in the mud. 

he psychological faculties of fishes have been underrated, 
because it has been supposed that they do not sleep, and con- 
sequently that if they never sleep they are never very wide 
awake. True, fishes cannot shut their eyes, but we have 
heard of people sleeping with one eye open, who were not 
the stupidest of their race. And surely if any living creature 
is under the necessity of taking rest In that uncomfortable 
way, it isa fish. Fishes are friendless in the world; every 
fish is every other fish’s enemy ; every fish’s mouth is opened 
against every other fish. How many fishes, not per cent, but 
per million, die quietly in their beds a natural death? The 
number must be infinitesimally small, if not an absolute 
nullity. 

The cause of this cruel fate is simple. The sea contains 
little besides fishes to eat, and, with little else to eat, fish 
must eat fish. They wage an internecine warfare, more 
reasonable than the battles of civilised belligerents. To kill 
men for the sake of eating them, as the New Zealanders and 
Sandwich Islanders have done from time immemorial, is an 
explicable, logical, and accountable practice. Such wars 
have a clear and assignable reason why. But to kill men by 
hundreds of thousands, only to bury them, or perhaps to 
leave them to rot unburied, infecting the survivors with pes- 
tilence, is absurdity, folly, and wastefulness, peculiar to cer- 
tain terrestrial bipeds. th the sea nothing is wasted, its in- 
habitants kill to eat ; they do not kill for killing’s sake. Ifa 
seal take a bite out of one salmon for breakfast, another bite 
out of another for dinner, and a cut from the middle of a 
third for supper ; if a shark does the same with dolphins and 
bonitos, there is nothing lost to the general commissariat of 
the ocean. The remnants serve to feed less active and less 
powerful members of the marine society ; they are the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table. Seals and sharks are 
fish-butchers and sportsmen, who aid the feebler population 
of the deep with a small supply. True, there are seaweeds 
to serve as food, but the number of purely herbivorous fishes 
is small. Seaweeds supply fish-food indirectly by sustaining 
shell-fish and the like, which become the prey of. full-grown 
fish, and by harboring animalcules which supply welcome 
nutriment to the minor fry. Every atom of organised matter 
in the sea is utilised in one way or another. 

A fish’s existence ought to be one of intense excitement, a 
life of ardent pursuit or desperate flight. The needful inter- 
vals of repose are perfectly possible. Even in mountain 
streams, that leap from rock to rock, there are deep calm 
pools in which, if clear, you can see trout lying as still’ as 
stones. As, in a gale of wind, there are buildings, trees, and 
banks of earth, behind which shelter can be found, so, in the 
course of rushing rivers, there are bends and eddies, blocks 
of stone, and beds of water-weeds, where the way worn fish, 
tired with the gymnastic exercises by which he earns his daily 
biead, may find a temporary resting-place. It may sound 
paradoxical, but in salt water, quiet is even more easily found 
than in fresh. However the surface may be lashed by tem- 
pests, to reach a calm, the fish has only to descend, and by so 
doing reaches another means of safety—darkness. It appears 
that at the bottom of the great deep absolute stillness reigns. 
Minute shells that sink from the top to the bottom are found 
to be without the slightest abrasion or injury, and quite un- 
mixed with sand or gravel. There is not current enough in 
those depths to disturb a particle of down if it could reach 
them. There isa delicate white-fleshed fish, the ferrat, pe- 
culiar to the Lake of Geneva and one or two other Swiss 
waters, which can only be caught when it comes to the sur- 





| face, at the season when it takes a fancy to see the world. 
| It passes the rest of the year in strict retirement, at the bot- 
|tom of those indigo depths. Do we suppose that it cannot 
sleep there quietly, a week at a time if so disposed, slumber- 
‘ing, perhaps even dreaming a little, undisturbed, except when 
| the great lake trout, the salmo-ferox, now and then swoops 
| down upon it, like an eagle from the watery sky, and imme- 
diately takes its upward flight with a drowsy ferrat in its 
hooked under-jaw ? ’ 

Hunger, one of the prime motives of action in the life of 
| every animated creature, presses, we have seen, with peculiar 
| stress on fishes, and necessarily sharpens their faculties. For 
most of them, there is nothing to eat but fish; they are ich- 
thyophagous, whether they will or no. They have, at the 
same time, to catch, and to avoid being caught. It has been 
said that, in fishes, the brain is too small to allow them a 
large share of intelligence. But phrenology is scarcely appli- 
cable to this division of the animal kingdom. The structure 
of a fish’s brain is quite different in plan to that of a 
quadruped’s ; but who can say that it is not wisely adapted 
to a fish’s condition? In mammalia and birds, the brain 
presents a homogeneous mass, circumvolved and wound, as it 
were, round itself, like a ball of thread. The brains of fishes 
appear to be unvound, and are developed into a series of 
lobes, like a double string of beads. And then, their brains 
do not fill their brain-boxes, as ours do. They float in the 
midst of a sort of jelly. In consequence of this they receive, 
without injury a much more violent blow than a bird or a 
quadruped. The concussion is deadened before it reaches 
the brain. One favorite way of killing eels is to knock them, 
not on the head, but on the tail, where, it appears, part of 
their susceptibilities are centred. 

Apropos to which, the tails of eels prove that they are ac- 
uainted with at least one of the mechanical powers. M. Le 
‘aute, the conservator of the Bois de Vincennes, one day had 

the fancy to put a number of tiny eels into an aquarian con- 
taining a population of very small salmon. A short time 
afterwards the eels were all gone. What had become of 
them? Had the salmon eaten them? It was not unlikely. 

To make sure, he put a certain number of each in a bell- 
glass of water, which he covered with a plate and then re- 
versed, so that the glass of water stood on the plate. By this 
arrange’nent all escape seemed prevented. Not so, however. 
After trying in vain with their heads, the little eels inserted 
the tips of their tails into the narrow chink between the glass 
and the plate, and so squeezed themselves out backwards. 
They knew the consequences of forcing in the thin end of a 
wedge. 

Nor are the senses of fishes blunt, as some suppose. In 
many their olfactory organs receive impressions by means of 
four nostrils, instead of the two vouchsafed to the rest of the 
world. Their eyes are large in proportion to those of birds 
and quadrupeds. In some the eye is enormously developed, 

iving the fish a popular name. In the streets of Havre the 

shwomen cry, not “ Dorades,” but “ Gros yeux, gros yeux !” 
“ Big eyes, big eyes!” The globe-lens of American photo- 
=— is copied from a fish’s eye. The visual angle of 

shes is very great; the eyeball is gifted with such mobility 
that it can look before or behind, upwards or downwards. 
There are even fishes which can look two ways at once. The 
hippocampus’s eyes are independent of each other; one eye 
can ogle a lady hippocampus gracefully sailing to the right, 
while the other eye jealously surveys the movements of a 
rival on the left. 

A fish’s ear is simpler than our own ; but the worthies who 

undervalue it as less perfect, forget the fact that fishes swim 
in water. Sound travels in air at the rate of about eleven 
hundred, and in fresh water at the same temperature at nearly 
five thousand feet per second: in sea-water still more rapidly. 
That is to ony a fish hears a distant sound more than four 
times as quickly as we humans do. The sense of taste in 
fishes is supposed to be dull; but there is no apparent reason 
why it should be duller than with birds. And yet birds dis- 
criminate. The vulture prefers his carrion high, while the 
eagle stipulates for fresh-slain meat; the hen will leave bread 
crumbs for a nice red worm, and the siskin may be taught 
tricks by tempting it with hempseed. Fishes may taste their 
food pleasantly, as we sometimes do ours unpleasantly, for a 
considerable time after they have oueliowed it. And if not 
gastronomers of the purest water, fishes at least ~~ the 
blessings of a good appetite and an easy digestion. hat a 
comfort to be able, like the cod, to eat a hearty dinner of 
crabs, shells and all! 
As to feeling, people fancy fishes can’t feel, simply because 
ew | do not scream when hurt. A cod takes his crimping 
philosophically, and eels are so used to being skinned alive 
that they rather like it. So say cooks and fishermen. If we 
gagged our garroters while receiving their due of cat-o’-nine- 
tails, their silence would lead to a similar inference, namely, 
that pain was not included in their list of sensations. 

That fishes are tameable is notorious, from innumerable 
ee of carp and gold-fish. The minnow muy be easily 
tamed, so as to come to the surface of the water, and take a 
worm held between the finger and thumb. The tame codfish 
of Galloway have often been quoted. In the fish-ponds be- 
longing to the establishment at Concarneau, the turbot sup- 
plied there with board and lodging, until it is their turn to 
travel to the Paris market, recognise their keeper's footstep. 
At the whistle which announces their dinner hour, they quit 
the bottom, in which they lay hid with their eyes and gills 
only uncovered by mud and sand, and rise to the surface, 
where, with a rapid and ee movement, they seize and 
make off with the portions of fish doled out tothem. On the 
other hand, fishes are more cunning and distrustful the more 
they are angled for. Experience teaches them to beware of 
the presence of biped enemies. The fact is certain, indispu- 
table. Parisian anglers are well aware, that the fishes in the 
Seine and the Marne are much more difficult to catch than 
those which live in out-of-the-way streams in out-of-the-way 
departments. Why? Because they are angled for Sunda 
and working-day, from morning till night, and from night till 
morning.— All the Year Round. 

—_——___»—__—. 


AN EVENING AT MOPETOWN. 


There is a class of persons who live by their wits, and 
whose condition seems, above all others, deserving of pity. 
These are the poor wanderers who entertain us, who spend 
their lives posting wearily from country town to country 





town, dragging along the few traps with which they set up 
their show. Some are highly prosperous: have made friends 
and connections, and can always confidently rely on plenty of 
patronage. But there are other poor stragglers who creep 
into Mopetown on their first visit; who secure the “ Rooms” 
at the Mechanics’ Institute with as fluttering a heart as though 
they were throwing dice ; and who, according to the rules of 
such places, are obliged to deposit a sum for hire and gas, be- 
fore they can open the doors. With these it is often a per- 





fect lottery: heads, meaning a small fortune of two pounds 
ten: tails, beggary, and forfeiture of the meagre properties 
and stock. 

We have all of us, through various accidents, been forced 
to stay at various Mopetowns, up and down the kingdom—a 
place of two or three straggling streets winding up a hill, to 
where the railway station is planted. It is sometimes in the 
South, sometimes in the North; but wherever it lies, we are 
sure to see on the railway arch, or the gloomy blue stone wal! 
that skirts the road, the “ posters” of these jocund “ enter- 
tainers” whose whole life is given up to coaxing a rough and 
churlish public to be amused. No more dismal life can be 
imagined than that of these unhappy beings, whose very ap- 
pearance is utterly opposed to their professed —e. and 
who ruefully bear about with them such jovial miscellanies 
as the Wallet of Wit—Mirth and Momus—Two Hours of 
Shaksperian Vagaries, and the like. The more florid and 

rgeous the programmes that et us as we trundle into 

opetown, the more desponding do they leave us; though in 
the flamboyant and exciting pictures of flying horses, and 
noble gymnasts, who seem like inferior mythological heroes 
(and indeed we have seen frescoes, of inferior merit), there is, 
it is true, always something dashing and noble. 

Once being forced to remain a night at Mopetown, I found 
on the table of the Dolphin coffee-room a number of little 
ee, note-paper size, setting forth an entertainment 

or that very night. I give it “textually,” as our distracted 
neighbors across the Channel would say : 


“ THE ROOMS, MOPETOWN. 
Under distinguished patronage. For two nights only. 
MRS. MOUNTAIN, 

Formerly preceptress in the family of Sir James Saddletree, 
Bart., whose youthful family she had the honor of ground- 
ing in the refining branches of education, will give 

TWO READINGS, 
The first from Shakspeare’s Masterpiece, 
KING JOHN! 


As read by her at Saddletree, during Christmas, 1847, in pre- 
sence of Sir James Saddletree, Bart., and family, of the 
High Sheriff, and an élite party of guests. 

This noble play has been specially prepared—all indelicacies 
removed—while the characters of King John, Constance, 
Falconbridge, and Hubert, will be called up before the 
spectator in a life-like manner by 


MRS. MOUNTAIN. 


Mrs. Mountain will take the opportunity of introducing her 
daughter, 


MISS THEODORA MOUNTAIN, 
Who will recite the soul-stirring 
CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE! 
With other pieces. 


Places may be secured at the Rooms, where also may be seen 
the testimonial referring to Mrs. Mountain’s connection 
with Sir James Saddletree, Bart. 


*,* Carriages to set down with the horses’ heads towards 
Pump-lane. And gentlemen are requested to give their 
coachmen instructions accordingly.” 


Grotesque as was this bill of fare, and probable as it was 
that the performance would correspond to this odd promise, I 
yet felt a sort of uneasiness that it was too late to secure a 
place, and that my money might be refused at the doors. 
arsledly setting out, I made my way to the “ Rooms”—a 
new, staring, plastery, uncomfortable place, too obviously, 
like such places all the kingdom over, groaning under a load 
of debt, and presenting a most unprosperous appearance. I 
entered up spacious steps, into a white, illuminated roomi- 
ness, which is another characteristic of such places. My foot- 
steps echoed, and the sense of desertion was almost painful. 
The entertainment must have begun. “ No, I was quite in 
time,” I was assured by the person who took money. 

It was the “ smaller hall,” with glaring white walls, white 
gallery, deal smelling floor, and a vast crowd—not of people, 
alas ! but of pale, s — cane-bottomed chairs, clustered to- 
gether helplesaly, ike lean geese. On the front row—the 
“reserved seats’ —sat the clergyman and his wife—the sole 
tenants of that sacred enclosure. In the seats of the second 
dignity were a severe-looking father and mother, and a 
governess; while in the “body of the hall,” as it was enti- 
tled, half a dozen homely and honest-looking folk clung con- 
vulsively to the barrier, which separated them from the no- 
bler portion of the area, and seemed to be too scared by the 
hollow sound of their own footsteps to move about. There 
were three or four stray . looking down from the gal- 
lery, as from a deck. As I entered, every head was screwed 
round to survey me. The rostrum or platform was flanked 
by two new deal doors, unpainted by reason of the exhausted 
state of the funds of the concern, and a sort of sepulchral or 
sacrificial table, with one candle, was set out in the centre. 
The look of that gaunt and deserted platform affected me with 
the strangest mixture of feelings: the meagrely ascetic air, 
the general bareness, forcibly suggested the block and scaf- 
fold—an impending surgical operation—a severe pass exami- 
nation. The time for commencing was past by some minutes, 
when there entered, with noisy and decisive tread, a tall, 
officer-like man, who looked round ruefully at the prison-like 
desolation into which he had entered. A soft whisper, which 
the vast echoes of the room enlarged into loud speech, was 
borne to us from behind, to the effect that this was “Captain 
Spunner.” It was getting more and more desolating; ‘ve 

w impatient, as did the sole stick and umbrella present, 
which feebly protested. At last one of the deal doors 
opened. f : 

A tall and rather pretty young girl led in a severe-lookin 
elderly lady, with a front of grey curls fixed at each side o 
her head, much as “ winkers” are on a horse. She carried 
her book in her hand, and surveyed the audience with an air 
of disdainfulseverity. The clergyman and his wife, whohad, 
by-the-bye, the air of “ orders,’ applauded in a friendly but 
patronising way. But she would not relax herseverity. The 
tall young girl, who was dressed in white, with a broad blue 
ribbon of the Garter across her, came forward to address us, 
in a quiet, composed manner. 

5 My mamma wishes me to say,” were her words, “ that 
she is about to read the tragedy of King John, exactly as she 
read it at Saddletree, in the year 1847, before a distinguished 
audience. My mamma also wishes me to state that every- 
thing improper or indelicate has been removed, and that there 
will be nothing heard to-night that could bring a blush into 
the cheek of the youngest child present.” 

It was impossible to laugh, she said this with such earnest- 
ness and sincerity, though the officer grinned, and stared 
through his glass. Then the young lady sat down in a chair 





at the side, while her mamma deliberately wiped her tortoise- 
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shell glasses, and finding much difficulty in arranging the | lars; which should make (although they didn’t in my time) | Mrs. M'Corquodale, age about thirty-five, condescended to let 

light, at last placed the candle between herself and the book, | ten thousand pounds sterling. — ; | apartments; a very great condescension, let me assure you, 

and, after a severe look round, began her task. Now this one house, thus briefly sketched, is like the next | on the part of the citizenesses of New York. Slie did not 
Poor soul! It was one low “mumble,” very slow and de- | house, and the house next to it, and the house next to that, wish it mentioned in society, and she only took in single gen- 

liberate, much as she would have read out a domestic letter, | and so on to the end of the block. 


[May 27, 1871. 























and was quite inaudible in the gallery. 
hour of this murmuring, a blunt voice came from the gallery, 
“Speak up, marin, please !” 
tion. 
on his elbows, and utterly indiflerent to the concentrated | 
e¢ of the half-dozen faces in the select rows now turned 
lion him. The old lady stopped. Her daughter rose and 
came forward. 

“ My mamma,” she said, softly, “is suffering from a cold 
to-night, and is forbidden by the physicians to exert herself 
in the level passages. As the occasions of the tragedy re- 
Fab it, she will endeavor to do justice to the grand scenes 

strated by the genius of Mrs. Siddons and her brother, the 
late John Philip Kemble.” 

In homage to these illustrious names the umbrella and stick 
involuntarily made noise—also in indignant protest at the in- 
terruption. The operative was awe-stricken ; though I fancy 

must have referred the allusion to the “level passages,” to 

approaches of the building. After this episode the old 
ny resumed her task, in rather a lower voice than before. 

t began to grow rather depressing. Twenty minutes more 
went by; the clergyman fell asleep. Suddenly, with an au- 
dible yawn of impatience, the officer rose, and tramped 
steadily and leisurely down the hall, throwing down the um- 
brella, which projected at an angle. But the reproof he re- 
ceived was masterly. The reader stopped deliberately, wiped 
her glasses, and followed his retreating form with her eyes 
all down the hall, until it disappeared through the furthest 
doorway. She then resumed. We dared not budge, she had 
us so completely under her despotism. But, by the time we 
reached the conclusion of the first act, it was apparent that 
things could not be protracted further, and, after alittle whis- 
pering, the young lady came forward. 

“My mamma bids me to say that she is too exhausted to 
repeat any more of Shakspeare’s tragedy of King John, or go 
beyond the level passages to-night. Her physicians have 
warned her against working up the exciting scenes of this 
great tragedy. With your permission we will proceed to the 
second part of the performance.” 

At this news we all re-settled oarselves in our places, 
making the attenuated legs of the cane-bottomed chairs 
scream on the new floor. ‘I'he relief was something delicious : 
the clergyman woke up, and we looked forward to something 
refreshing. After arranging her blue ribbon, and receiving 
many directions from the elderly lady, who was regarding us 
severely, with her glasses ready for action, the young lady 
came forward. 

“ My mamma,” she said, “ wishes me to recite for you a poem 
which she composed at Stalybridge. The merchants at Staly- 
bridge, when my mamma was taken ill there, were very kind 
us; and to put on record her sense of their goodness, my 
mamma wrote the following lines.” 

The severe old lady here pulled her daughter to her, and 
whispered for a minute, nodding and frowning. 

“ And my mamma wishes me to add, that they were after- 
wards published in the Stalybridge Mercury, and much ad- 
mired » 


She then delivered eight or ten stanzas, of which the fol- 

lowing, or nearly the following, was a specimen : 
Merchants of Stalybridge! Stalybridge merchants ! 
Kindly and excellent men. 
Hearts full of feeling, as full as your purses, 
Lavish, again and again! 
The world it is cold—as empty as cold, 
Ungrateful and hollow to see. 
Though ne'er we may meet, I shall never forget, 
How kindly you've acted to me. 
Merchants of Stalybridge! 
Merchants of Stalybridge ! 
Stalybridge merchants ! 

At the third stanza, and when the burden recurred, “ Mer- 
ghants of Stalybridge, Stalybridge merchants!” a sort of hys- 
terical merriment came on me, and I felt that, if the burden 

again—which it must do—exposure of a disgraceful or- 
would take place. It did recur: and I disgraced myself. 

‘he tortoise-shell glasses were instantly levelled—it seemed 
like an order for the police to remove me—I grew red in the 
face, exploded once, and while the young lady paused, rose 
abruptly and fled —AW the Year Rownd. 

—_>—__— 


THE POWER OF THE 
A 8TORY OF 


KEYS. 
WEST FOURTEENTH STREET. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


ty sheep, feeding like one, as Mr. William Wordsworth 
destribed them ; forty peas, all like unto one another as any 
two; forty grenadiers, in forty muff caps, with forty rifles re- 
versed, keeping guard over the coffin of a field-marshal de- 
; forty three-and-sixpenny bouquets displayed in a 
t’s shop in Coyent-garden about five o'clock P.M. on a 
turday, when a new bullet is to be produced at the Royal 
Tolan Does the Forty Thieves, or the Forty Footsteps, or 
the forty Royal Academicians ;—all these may give youa 
lerably accurate idea of the similarity which approaches 
identity, but they may all fail in conveying to the mind a 
complete idea of the exactitude of the likeness which exists 
between the houses in a certain block in West Fourteenth- 
street, New York. 

Here is one house: Four storeys high, dormer casements to 
the topmost floor, green venctians to the windows of the other 
three; all the panes of plate-glass; facade of that peculiar 
pie-crust hue called “ brown stone,” which is hewn in a com- 
paratively soft state from the quarry, and, ere it hardens, offers 
a favorable opportunity for rich and c!aborate ornamentation ; 
@ portal with « highly sculptured pediment and frieze, sup- 
ported on columns of the composite order; a high flight of 
steps, or “stoop,” with marble balustrades ; noble stone bal- 
conies to the drawing-room windows; plate-glass panels in 
the door, disclosing curtains of imitation point-lace within ; 
no knocker, but eleciro-silvered bell-handle and oarnes 
scutcheons. The entire edifice is half like a Pall-Mall club, 
half like an Italian palazzo, and wholly American. Fifth 
Avenue, to which West Fourteenth-strect runs at right-angles, 
ig full of such stately-looking houses; but_they are mostly 
isolated or semi-detached; whereas in West Fourteenth-street 
you may count them by the “ block” —a word which is gradu- 
ally becoming imbedded in our language, but for which the 
more thoroughly English term is “row’—and eight of these 
blocks go to a mile. Everything in modern New York is 


and filled us all with consterna- | the shape of a keyhole. 
It proceeded from an honest-faced operative, leaning | been run in a mould, and all the others are but replicas. 





lumn, the beading of a panel, the set of a window curtain, or 
Ilouse number one seems to have 
En- 
ter the houses, and you will tind the sume grand entrance- 
hall, with its gaudily-framed mirrors; the same tall richly- 
carpeted staircase; the same suites of rooms, with ceilings 
and walls painted in fresco, or rather tempera, by the same 
German and Italian decorators; the same bathrooms, the 
same bedrooms, the same gas laid on in every apartment, and 
almost at every stair-foot. A baker will tell you that, al- 
though to the uninitiated every one of his batch appears the 
same, each particular loaf has its individuality of crumbiness, 
crustiness, shape, and hue; the shepherd says the same of his 
sheep; the captain of robbers may cry “ Ditto to Mr. Purse” 
about his band; but [ doubt whether the American architect 
who built this grand block in West Fourteenth-street eould, 
laying his hand on his heart, declare that any difference, to 
the most minute, was to be found between his edifices. 

A more remarkable feature in this all-pervading sameness 
is the fact, that out of the same houses in West Fourteenth- 
street come every day the same people. The inhabitants 
differ no more from one another than do their habitations. 
As each house is composed of so many apartments, so there 
issue from them so many types of humanity, repeated over 
and over again, till the dwellers in West Fourteenth-street 
are exhausted. There is one lady, « boarding-house keeper, 
slim, pinched, spare, wiry, starched, thin-lipped, tight-waisted, 
and generally acidulated in appearance. There is one old 
rich merchant, clean-shaven and gray-headed, who in sum- 
mer-time wears a Panama straw hat, and in winter india-rub- 
ber goloshes, There is one dashing New York dandy, his 
son, “ no end of a count,” brave in apparel, and much‘bediz- 
ened with jewelry, for whom there comes every day, at the 
same hour, the same light trotting wagon, and who is to be 
seen in the same drive of the Central Park, smoking the same 
big cigar; who dines at the same table every day at Delmo- 
nico’s, and proceeds subsequently to the New York Club to 
imbibe the same amount of champagne or Bourbon, and play 
the same games at billiards. His papa goes “ down town” to 
business every morning at the same hour, in the same Fourth 
Avenue car. He buys the same Journal of Commerce from 
the same newsboy, and between iunch- and dinner-time takes 
the same number of pinches of snuil. There is the same thin 
mamma, of an indefinite age, but decidedly scraggy, who goes 
out shopping with the same fair-haired or the same dark- 
haired, the blue-eyed or black-eyed, but always bright-eyed, 
daughters; who all wear the same bonnets, mantles, bell- 
shaped crinolines, high-heeled boots, and carry the same para- 
sols. They all chatter with the same nasal twang, and gig, le 
with the same sbrillness, and flirt with the same assiduity 
with the same gentlemen they meet on Broadway, and buy 
the same music at Horace Waters’, and eat the same vanilla 
ice at the pastrycook’s, and drink the same cream soda at 
Hegeman’s, and bargain for the same grenadine at A. T. Ste- 
wart’s, and come to a halt in their promenade at the same 
corner of Canal-street-—the up-town one—and resume their 
walk back again in the same manner as far as Madison-square. 
There are the same families of children—the young misses of 
twelve or thirteen, with flowing curls, gipsy-hats, and laced 
pantelettes—who walk to the same school every morning, to 
be taught the same accomplishments by the same male pro- 
fessor of belles lettres ; the screaming insubordinate juveniles 
of tenderer age, hanging about, teasing or romping with the 
same demure German bonnes, or the same negro nurses, with 
the same yellow turbans wound round their woolly heads ; 
there are the same pallid babies, with the same precocious in- 
telligence in their big round eyes; and, finally, there are the 
same black or Irish servants in every house, lazy, overfed, 
insolent and wasteful. Take one of each of the types I have 
enumerated, and the aggregate will be an average New York 
family; and in West Fourteenth-street, and [ have no doubt 
in many other fashionable thoroughfares, one family is like 
another family, ay, and one face like another face, and one 
voice like another voice... . . 

But to return to West Fourteenth-street. The houses, to 
complete the confusion which the architect aforesaid was ap- 
parently ambitious of creating in the foreign mind, are not 
numbered. How the tradespeople manage to discriminate 
between Mrs. M'Corquodale at seventeen and Mrs. M‘Aaron’s 
at seventy-seven puzzles me to discern. I have always fancied 
that six days out of the seven the bread, meat, and groceries 
must be left at the wrong houses; and, having lived in West 
Fourteenth-street myself, I can personally vouch for having 
frequently received letters and parcels intended for somebod 
else. I only wonder that when the last draught occurred I 
was not marched off as a recruit to serve in the armies of the 
United States, in mistake for the gentleman next door. 

However, with all its distressing monotony of construction, 
West Fourteenth-street is one of the most agreeable localities 
in New York in which a stranger, or an American who has 
some leisure, can pitch his tent. It is hard by Fifth Avenue, 
close to Delmonico’s, and not five minutes’ walk from the 
Maison Doree and the Academy of Music. Lastly, West 
Fourteenth-street is one of the few in New York where you 
may obtain comfortable and well-appointed bachelor lodg- 
ings. Furnished apartments in the northern metropolis are 
certainly dear. I had to pay twenty pounds a month for a 
goodish-sized sitting-room, a bedroom, and bathroom, and the 
people of the house would do nothing for me save make my 
bed, and did not display any very great alacrity even in the 
performance of that domestic rite. But they charged nothing 
for gas; one could enjoy the inestimable luxury of solitude, 
which in an American hotel or boarding-house is unattain- 
able ; one could go out to breakfast or dinner at Delmonico’s, 
or the Brevoort, or O'Reilly’s, or the Maison Doree, or the St. 
Denis—all of which establishments were in such close con- 
tiguity, that a shower of rain and the absence of an umbrella 
did not place your new hat in very great peril as you walked 
from your home to your restaurant. The Academy of Music, 
as I have said, and Wallack’s Theatre were close by; and 
within a stone’s throw—a stone thrown by a long arm—were 
the Union and the New York clubs. Finally, you could go 
in and out as you liked. Nobody took any notice of you: 
for you had a latch-key, or, as the New Yorkers call it, a 
“night-key.”..... 

It was on the second day of May, 186—, that Mr. Oscar J. 
Medlicott, gentleman and citizen of the United States, having 
concluded an agreement with Mrs. Mira M‘Corquodale, of 
seventeen West Fourteenth-street, to rent for the term of one 


done by rule, level and square to a mathematical nicety ; and | year her front and back parlors, received from the hands of 


the square men fit the square houses wonderfully. Each of 
these houses is worth as a freehold some fifty thousand dol- 


| 


that lady the magic “ night-key” which was to be his means 
of ingress and egress during his tenancy of her apartments, 


There is not one iota of | teman lodgers. She had three very small and very noisy 
After a quarter of an | variation, either in the turn of a capital, the tluting of a co- 


children, who roamed as they pleased over the house and 
about the lodgers’ apartments, with free right of warren over 
all unto them belonging. 

Mrs. Mira M’Corquodale was the twin-sister of the board- 
ing-house keeper I have mentioned in summarising the types 
of West Fourteenth Street. She had given up taking boarders, 
however, as to provide them with their meais gave her too 
much trouble, and letting lodgings was much more remune- 
rative. She paid an enormous rent for her house—four or 
five hundred pounds a year in English money—and charged 
proportionately exalted rates for her apartments. The hard 
work of the house was done by two buxom lish girls, who, 
for a wonder, were industrious, willing, sober, aud yood-iem- 
pered; devout Roman Catholics, of course, in religion, and, 
equally as a matter of course,sound democrats in politics. 
It they had had votes, they would all have gone for MClel- 
lan. Mrs. M’Corquodale was, on the contrary, a black repub- 
lican and loyal leaguer, and her heart was with Abraham 
Lincoln. For the rest, this important little personage lived 
quite the life of a fine lady, and took her case trom week's 
end to week’s end with no one to gainsay her. She lived 
upon her lodgers, it is true; but it was by making them pay 
exorbitantly for the accommodation she vouchsated to them, 
and not by filching the contents of their tea-caddies or their 
liqueur-stands, or levying toll on their cold joints. | lived 
there before Mr. Oscar J. Medlicott went to reside in West 
Fourteenth. I lent her “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings” to read, 
and gave her a few personal experiences of my own among 
the lodging-letting harridans of London, Ramsgate, Margate, 
and Brighton. Her verdict on the cases of extortion and 
petty pilfering I brought under her notice was, that they 
were “dreadful mean,” and that she was “no such woman.” 
I don’t believe she was. You might leave rolls of greenbacks 
about without the slightest fear of their being surreptitiously 
conveyed away. Mrs. M’Corquodale never dreamt of those 
abominable costs and charges called “ extras.” Pay your rent 
once a month, and there was an end of her demands. And 
everybody in New York pays his way ; for everybody seems 
to have a great deal more money than he knows what to do 
with. Such, at least, was the case when I was in the States ; 
what the case may be when there arrives a crisis or a smash, 
both of which are said to be imminent, is in the bosom of the 
future and desperately uncertain. 

This is Mrs. Mira M’Corquodale. She is not an avaricious 
woman, but she is a very vain one. Her absorbing passion is 
dress, and the arrangement of her toilet her sole absorbing 
care. One of the Irish damsels officiates as nursemaid to the 
three noisy children, and the only concern taken by the land- 
lady in the government of her family is to threaten to 
“spank” them when they are naughty—which is pretty near- 
ly always—and about six times a day to carry the threat into 
execution. For Mrs. M’Corquodale is quick-tempered, and, 
unlike the majority of American mothers, is of King Solo- 
mon’s opinion, that to spare the rod—or, at least, the palm of 
the hand—is to spoil the child. Thus “sounds resembling 
applause,” as in the case of Mrs. M’Stinger and her infant son 
Alexander, are to be frequently heard from the lower regions 
of seventeen West Fourteenth Street, and the howling of the 
three small children when they are so “spanked” is very 
appalling to hear. There are intervals of cessation, however, 
in this era of domestic discipline. Mrs. M’Corquodale very 
frequently goes into the country “a-cousining’—that is to 
say, to visit the relations, of whom she has the usual Ameri- 
can plenitude, or, during the summer season, to take her plea- 
sure at the watering-places of Saratoga, Newport, or Nahant. 
Sometimes, too, she will take a trip to Islip, or New Rochelle, 
or Long Branch, or West Point, or even so far as the Tennes- 
see Falls, or Sharon Springs, or the West Mountains. On 
the whole, she has what the Americans term “a very good 
time of it,” and enjoys herself “some.” But what an uncon- 
scionable time have I kept the intending lodger waiting 
while I have dwelt on the characteristics of his landlady ! 
What there is to be said about him may be very briefly sum- 
med up. Oscar Medlicott—we will drop, if you please, that 
incongruous and cacophonous middle initiak—was a very 
on ooking young fellow of four or five-and-twenty. His 
ather had been a produce-broker in William Strect, who, 
dying, had left him a hundred thousand dollars clear of any 
encumbrance. An American blessed with such resources 
ready to his hand may be set down as an idiot if he does not 
make his capital yield from ten to twelve per cent. safe and 
permanent interest; and Oscar Medlicott, by means of a few 
judicious investments, found himself, within six months of 
his parent’s decease, one of those few and fortunate Ameri- 
cans who have a large income and nothing whatever to do. 
To make an enormous revenue is common enough in the 
States, but you have to work ten times harder than any nigger 
to earn it. “Thie grand desideratum across the Atlantic is a 
moderate Te and complete leisure. Perhaps the 
now enormous National Debt, and the dividend-drawing class 
ane thereby, may, in time, confer this boon on American 
society. 

Oscar had therefore no occasion to trouble himself with the 
carking cares or petty preoccupations of business. His certi- 
fied cheque was always worth so many greenbacks; and he 
kept no accounts, save those of his dealings with Messrs. 
Duncan and Sherman, in Wall Street, the most urbane bank- 
ing firm with whom it was ever my fortune to be acquainted. 
Didn't they let me overdraw my account when I was in the 
Spanish West Indies? The late Mr. Thackeray once dedica- 
ted a book to his tailor, because he had, in a time of financial 
pressure, lent hima thousand francs; but I lack words to 
express the gratitude you should feel towards the banker- 
benefactor who gives an elastic margin to that ordinarily 
rigid document—a letter of credit. Like the majority of his 
countrymen, however, Mr. Medlicott felt impelled to “eo 
down town” three or four times a weck for an hour or so: 
less for the purpose of speculating—although he occasionally 
did a little in Harlem and Fort Wayne, and turned a few 
hundred dollars thereby—than to look at those who were 
speculating on the street or in the Gold Room, to have a chat 
with a few friends, and perhaps indulge in a bow] of terrapin 
ora soft-shell crab with a bottle of greenseal, at one of the 
down-town Delmonico’s—the original establishment in Wil- 
liam Street or the second temple of gastronomy in Chambers 
RS ‘ 

What was it then, that made Oscar Medlicott unhappy, 
that put peas in his shoes, and thorns in his cushion, and 
bitter-aloes in his cup? Not the want of occupation, certain- 
ly. He was delightfully lazy, and the dolce far niente—in the 

merican language “ loafing” —was a never ending source of 
recreation to him. The secret of his unhappiness was simply 





this, Hewas over head and ears in love; and Fortune, in- 
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stead of smiling on his flame, had, on the contrary, been |ing the keys in a maniacal manner till he had broken half-a- 


scowling at him for a whole year and a half in the most dire- | dozen strings, and pounded his fingers to a jelly. 


ful and wnladylike manner. 


He wrote 


Oscar Medlicott, or ever he had | an abject letter to Cassy, entreating mercy and forgiveness ; 


quiited Harvard—where he had graduated with tolerable | but it was brought back half-an-hour afterwards by 2 iss Rod- 
success—became passionately enamored of Cassandra Cor- | well’s negro man, who handed it, unopened, to the Trish ser- 


bett, then a blue-eyed, fair-haired, and eminently * gushing” | 
young creature, completing a varied and brilliant education | 
at the Clam Bake Female Seminary, Newport, R.I.  Cassan- | 
dra, familiarly known as Cassy, went to school until she was | 
eighteen; and in the very last year of her being én statu pu- | 
pillar? not unfrequently suffered the correction of stripes on 
the palm of her hand from the ferule of stern Dr. Erastus 
Boss, principal of the seminary aforesaid. She was a very 
pretty girl, a very clever one, and a very good one to boot; 
she was, like Oscar, an orphan, and resided with an ancient | 
maiden aunt at Newport: she had a pretty little fortune in | 
her own right; she seemed in every way fitted to become the | 
happy wife of the young New Yorker; only—alas that only ! 
—Cassy had a very hot temper—say an ordinary peppery one. 
Oscai’s was still hotter; his may be defined as a temper of 
unadulterated cayenne, with a reserve of Mexican chiles and | 
East Indian curry-powder. The lovers quarrelled—it boots | 
not to tell on what paltry topic; a glove, a shred of ribbon, a , 
flower, a page of music, will suffice to set two young people 
who are fond of one another by,the ears ; but their quarrel was 
both desperate and fierce. There was no preliminary nagging, 
or squabbling, or sulking; but a regular up-and-down, ham- 
mer-and-tongs “row.” Yes, that exceedingly ungenteel term 
is the only one suitable to the terrible dispute which caused 
the engagement between Oscar Medlicott of the City and 
State of New York, bachelor, and Cassandra Corbett of New- 
port, Rhode Island, spinster, to be definitely broken ott...... 

But the severed lovers, I am}glad to inform all sympathising 
young ladies and gentlemen, were fated to come together 
again; and it was in this wise that the reconciliation took 
place. 

For many months following his coming to reside at Mrs. 
M‘Corquodale’s, Oscar led a moody and miserable life, con- 
tinually brooding over the charms he had lost, and the ac- 
complishments of the beautiful being from whom he was 
severed. He was no longer the comparatively steady young 
man he once had been. He dined much oftener than there 
was any occasion for at the Maison Doree; he took cocktails 
between his meals; he smoked inordinately ; he stayed very 
late at the club, and played not only games but matches at 
billiards; he was intimate with the barkeeper at the Cafe 
Reilly ; he was sometimes seen in very questionable company 
at Taylor's; he knew more than one ambiguous music saloon 
on Broadway; and not only did he patronise Mr. Bill By- 
zant’s faro bank to a much greater extent than was good 
either for his health, purse, or morals, but he found out other 
establishments in the great Babylon of a city where not only 
faro, but the more seductive and more dangerous games of 
euchre and old sledge were played for heavy stakes. I am 
ashamed to state that on a certain occasion (and it was not, I 
lament to say, the first) Mr. Oscar Medlicott stayed out all 
night at a gaming-house. It was, of all evenings in the seven, 
Saturday ; and it was ten o’clock on Sunday morning, when, 
with a brain half-paralysed and half-calcined by alternate 
cigars and bumpers of champagne, with disordered apparel— 
he who was wont to be so spruce and natty—and the dis- 
agreeable consciousness that in the space of three hours he had 
lost two thousand five hundred dollars weighing like two 
thousand five hundredweight of lead on his heart, the profli- 
rate Oscar ascended the “high stoop” of number seventeen 

Vest Fourteenth-street, and proceeded to let himself in with 
what should have been his night-key, but was now to his 
shame, and soon was to be to his confusion and horror, his 
“so early in the morning” one. 

I say, to his confusion and horror; for, just as he was turn- 
ing the key in the door, two ladies, duly equipped with 
church-servives and hymn-books, and who, from the elabo- 
rate profusion of their toilettes, were evidently going to 
church, emerged from number eighteen and descended the 
stoop. One was Miss Rhoda Rodwell, the maiden aunt of 
Newport, Rhode Island, the other was Cassy Corbett. He 
was evidently and at once recognised. One glance of sour 
indignation from the old lady ; one look, half B pity and half 
of scorn, from Cassy sufficed to overwhelm him. He half 
burst open the docr, and rushed upstairs to ring for Vichy 
water, and to bury his head in the sofa pillows; and the la- 
dies went off to hear the Rev. Dr. Cheever preach one of his 
eloquent war sermons, and, let us hope, to pray for the mis- 
guided and abandoned young man, of whose dissolute ways 
of life there had just been manifest such flagrant and conclu- 
sive evidence. For I am inclined to think, from a‘pretty 
long experience in this world, there is no mistaking the ap- 
pearance of a young gentleman who has been up all night 
and playing cards for money. - 

Misfortunes seldom come singly, and Oscar Medlicott’s cup 
of bitterness was not yet full. He took a long drive that 
afternoon round and round the Central Park, and beyond 
High Bridge, in the hope that the fresh air and the vigorous 
exercise would get the champagne “ out of his air,” as the 
saying is. He dined very quietly at the club, read a long 
time in the library—I think it was “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man”—and went home, feeling very moral and repentant, 
about ten o'clock. Almost mechanically he turned down 
West Fourteenth ; almost mechanically he stopped at a par- 
ticular house, ascended the stoop, turned the key in the door, 
ascended the staircase, and entered the parlor; in America, 
parlors are not on the ground, but on the first floor. 

Horror and confusion again. He found himself, not in a 
parlor, but in one devoted to the cultivation of the somnolent 
faculties. It was, in truth, a beautifully-furnished sleeping 
apartment—a lady's bedchamber ; and sitting pensively by a 
toilet-table on a very elegant neglige, the more elegant from 
its primitive simplicity, was Miss Cassandra Corbett. 

“Leave the room, sir! It only needed this unmanly out- 
rage to confirm the disdainful detestation with which I now 
regard you. Leave the house, sir, or I will have you removed 
by the servants !” 

“Poor Oscar tried to explain and apologise ; but to neither 
explanations nor apologies would the justly indignant Cassy 
listen. He withdrew, covered with shame as with a gar- 
ment; and yet the poor fellow, through the identity of man- 
ufacture in those confounded night-keys, had only committed 
the pardonable mistake of entering the wrong house, and 
walking up the stairs of number eighteen instead of those of 
number seventeen. 

He was very nearly committing suicide the next morning, 
but drank a fearful quantity of congress-water and sal-vola- 
tile instead. He smoked so many big cigars, and threw the 
smouldering stumps about with such reckless vehemence, that 
Mrs. M‘Corquodale sent up, with her compliments, to know 
whether the house was on fire. He tried first the “ Miserere” 
from the * Trovatore,” and then the “ Dead March” in “ Saul,” 
on the pianoforte for hours together ; and then took to thump- 


vant, with the most contemptuous manner, stating that “ um 
missus didn’t want no more ob um high falutin.” Oscar 
would have hurried downstairs to kick the impertinent 
darkey, which would have been a relief to his feelings, 
but Cuffee was cautious, and “sloped down the stoop” in 
time. 

Oscar didn’t go out that day. He had a mayonnaise of 
lobster sent him from Delmonico’s; but he couldn’t touch a 
morsel. He drank, instead, two bottles of Governor Fish’s 
madeira, which failed to have the effect of provoking hila- 
rity. In fact, the more he drank the more miserable he felt; 
and at last he began to ery, and to say that he was a blighted 
being ; which indeed at that moment of time he was. 

It was about eleven o’clock at night. He had no thoughts 
of going to bed. Where was the use? He could not hope to 
sleep. He was lying in a great easy-chair in his bedroom, 
divested of coat and vest, his feet unslippered, moaning dis- 
mally, occasionally rushing his fingers through his dishevelled 
locks, as though with the intent of tearing his hair out by the 
roots, and ever and anon applying for consolation, which was 
as oiten denied him, to a fresh supply of Governor Fish’s 
madeira. 

Suddenly he heard—for the house was very still—a key 
turning in the street-door below. 

“It’s Mrs. M‘Corquodale coming home from a_ spirit- 
awakening tea-party,’ be groaned. “I hope that) woman 
isn’t coming up the staircase; I shall throw her out of the 
window if she does.” 

He heard the footsteps of some one ascending the stair- 
case. 

“ Yes,” he murmured, “it is Mrs. Mac. I can’t stand her 
tongue to-night. [ll lock the door, She shan’t come in.” 

Ife rose hastily, to put his threat into execution; but the 
intending visitant was too quick for him. The bedroom-door 
opened; a figure passed into the room. It was a lady bon- 
neted and shawled, but it was no Mrs. M‘Corquodale ; it was 
Miss Cassandra Corbett. 

“ Cassy !” cried Oscar, “is it possible that you are come to 
hear my vows of repentance—to believe in their sincerity ?” 

But Cassy started and gave a little shriek. She had only, 
through the identity in manufacture of those confounded 
night-keys, committed the pardonable mistake of entering the 
wrong house, and walking up the stairs of number seventeen 
instead of those of number eighteen. 

It was now Miss Corbett’s turn to explain and apologise ; 
and it is needless to say that Oscar wouldn't listen to her. 
don’t think, however, that he characterised her intrusion as 
an “unmanly outrage.” I think, on the contrary, that 
they then and there made up their quarrel, and that they 
were married very shortly afterwards, and that they did not 
quarrel more than husbands and wives, in and out of the 
United States, are accustomed to do.— Belgravia. 


——— 
SEA SONG. 


Call not the old life back, oh sea, 

In the grave where it lies there let it be, 
Wake not the pale ghost up for me; 
Call not the dead love back. 


Bid not the tranquil pulses throng, 

To tumult and passion, fret and wrong, 
Hush the sad memories in thy song, 
Call not the dead love back. 


Was not its brief life full of pain, 
Of weary waiting and struggle vain ? 
Bid it not waken to weep again, 
Call not the dead love back. 


Lurid and bright was its morning ray, 
Fierce was the glare of its noontide sway, 
Cold o’er its death closed the gloaming grey, 
Call not the dead love back. 


There let it lie in its fatal charm, 

With its closen eye and its folded palm ; 
There Jet it lie in its solemn calm, 

Call not the dead love back. 


Sing of the upwards glorious power, 
Sing of the present’s harvest hour, 
Sing of the future’s golden dower, 
Call not the dead love back. 


Sing on, sing on, in thy mighty chime, 
Of the world to come and its joys sublime, 
But, oh! in the terrible name of Time, 
Call not the dead love back. 
—All the Year Round. 
—_———_e——__—— 


ON MOSAIC. 


The great value of Mosaic consists in its indestructibility. 
The most carefully prepared pigments fade ; fresco is affected 
by damp, and easily injured by accidents. The finest works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, and other great masters, are 
gradually becoming effaced, or clouded in obscurity. A few 
more generations, and copies more or less imperfect, engra- 
vings, and photographs, will be all that remain to verify the 
tradition of glories that have been; the glow of color and 
richness of tone, even now deepening into hues,too sombre, 
will be things of the past. 

Mosaic is, as far as human work can go, permanent. Not 
being mercly superficial, the surface may be injured with im- 
punity. Ground down and repolished, the picture reappears 
in its pristine beauty, all its colors fresh and pure, as when 
first it left the atelier of the artist. 

It seems that amongst the ancients mosaic was applied 
merely to decorative purposes; and in Greece, as far as we 
know, its use was restricted to those pavements called “ Lith- 
ostrata.” Pliny mentions an artist of the name of Sosus, who 
attained to the greatest excellence in this kind of work. He 
laid down a pavement at Pergamus, known as the “ Asarotus 
wcus,” “the house that has no sweeping,” where the rem- 
nants of a banquet were represented lying on the floor so 
naturally, that they had all the appearance of having been 
left there by accident. There was also a dove imitated in 
the act of drinking, with the shadow ofjits head thrown upon 
the water, and other birds, pluming and sunning themselves 
on the margin of a bowl. This pavement was considered 





amarvel in the art of mosaic at that day. 





1 | though, as natural, it followed rather than preceded the re- 


‘ 
Mosaic work was introduced into Rome in the time of 
Sylla. A pavement in tesserse was laid down under his direc- 
tion in the Temple of Fortune, at Preeneste. Roman mosaic 
work was constructed in four different styles—the epus vermé- 
culatum, the opus sectile, the opus teslatuim, and the opus 
musivum. The first three are only suited to pavements, or 
decorative panels, or borders, being merely a regular arrange- 
ment of small stones, or tesser:e, in geometrical or other fig- 
ures. Phe opus musioum was the pietorial mosaic, io 
a natural objects were represented, and paintings 
copied. 
he word mosaic is said to be derived from the Latin musi- 
eus. By the French it has been called indifferently mosaic 
and musaic. The ancient Romans were accustomed to 
erect pavilions, orsummer-houses, in their gardens, where they 
placed the interesting or curious objects they happened to 
collect. These pavilions were dedicated to the Muses, and 
were generally decorated with tessellated pavements and 
panels. Hence, from the same source, our museum and mosaic. 

Fay ovserves that, in his time, mosaics had “left the 
ground for the arched reofs of houses.” These more elabo- 
rate mosaics were composed of glass; work in this material 
was then new invention, The Egyptians of Alexandria 
were especially skilful in glass work, and in a peculiar kind 
of small mosaic, a fine specimen of which is amongst the 
yems inthe British Museum. It represents a winged god- 
dess, kneeling, on a ground of blue. The effect is that of an 
exquisitely-painted miniature, and if the back of this little 
slab had been polished, as well as the face, it might, perhaps 
never have been recognized as mosaic. 

The manner in which the Egyptians produced these minia- 
ture mosaics is curious. King thus describes the process :-— 
“A number of fine glass rods, of the colors required, were 
arranged together ina bundle in such a way that their ends 
represented the outline and shades of the object to be de- 
picted, as a bird, or a flower, exactly as is practised at t 
in the manufacture of Tunbridge ware. This bundle was 
next enclosed in a coating of glass, of a single color, usually 
an opaque blue; then the whole mass, being fused together 
sufficiently to unite all the rods into one compact body, was 
drawn out tothe proper diameter. Thus the rods all became 
equally attenuated, without losing their relative positions, 
and the surrounding case of glass, when the whole mass 
was cut through at certain intervals, formed the ground of a 
miniature mosaic, apparently composed of the minutest tes- 
sere, put together with inconceivable dexterity and niceness 
of touch.” 

It is needless to dwell upon the oft-repeated tale of the de- 
cline and renaissance of art; of course mosaic shared the 
fate of painting and sculpture, and revived with them; 

























































vival of painting. The church of San Marco, at Venice, is 
a perfect museum of mosaics, where its history and progress 
may be traced from the earliest time downwards. There it 
may be seen in every stage of progress, from the curiously 
stiff drawing and quaint conceits of the Greek artists from 
Byzantium, to the expressive and beautiful works of the 
Zuccati. 

In 1225 the works of the Greek artists, at first so much 
prized, were already surpassed by the Tuscan, Fra Jacopo, or 
Fra Mino da Turrita, belonging to the order of Minor Friars. 
He was considered in his day the best living mosaist, and 
executed work both in Florence and Rome. At this date 
there was already a school of mosaists at Rome, in which the 
family of Cosmati acquired their excellence. 

Lorenzo di Medici was an admirer of mosaic—as of all 
other forms of art—and wished to introduce it into more 
general use. In a conversation with a Florentine painter of 
the name of Graflione, Lorenzo mentioned his intention of 
having a large cupola ornamented with mosaic. The painter 
replied that he did not think there were artists equal to the 
task. , 

“We have money enough to make them,” replied Lor- 
enzo. 

Graflione still doubted ; but his patron persevered, and en- 
trusted the proposed work to the miniature-painter, Gherardo, 
who lost no time in producing a specimen, choosing for his 
subject ahead of San Zenobio. This pleased Lorenzo so 
much that he determined to have the chapel of San Zenobio 
at Florence enlarged, and decorated with mosaics by Gher- 
ardo. He associated with him, however, Dominico Ghir- 
landajo, who had more invention; and thus the work pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily. 

The next to interest himself deeply in the subject of me- 
saic was Titian, who furnished designs for the skilful mosaic- 
workers who were then uprising throughout Italy. It is 
partly, no doubt, if not principally, to the guidance and en- 
couragement of this great man that we owe the fine works 
left by Vincenzio Bianchini and Francesco and Valerio 
Zuccati, sons of Titian’s first master. The “Judgment of 
Solomon,” in the portico of San Marco, is one of the finest 
specimens of the mosaic of this period. It is “ so beautiful,” 
says Vassari, “ that it could scarcely be executed more deli- 
cately with the pencil and colors.” 

Since that time, mosaic has been brought more and more 
into use. It is at present divided into two kinds—the Flor- 
entine and the Roman. The Florentine work is in real stone. 
At first, only black, white, and gray were used, the figures 
being thus represented in simple chiuro oscuro. But about 
the year 1563, in the time of Duke Cosmo de Medici, many 
veins of rich marble were discovered near Florence. 

This discovery gave a new impetus to the workers in mo- 
saic, who were, by means of these marbles, enabled to imi- 
tate the colors as well as the forms of the objects they wished 
to represent. ‘To these were added lapis lazuli, agates, and 
even precious stones. When the latter are used, they are 
sawed into thin laminz, and applied like veneer. 

In the execation of this description of mosaic, a slab of 
marble of the requisite size is prepared for the ground. On 
this the design is traced; then small cavities are chiselled 
out, and into these pieces of the requisite color are intro- 
duced. They are fastened into their places by cement, or 
mastic. The French have also adopted this plan. Though 
beautiful decorative works may be produced in the Floren- 
tine mosaic, it is not so suitable for the imitation of paint- 
ings as the Roman. The natural stones are neither sufli- 
ciently various nor sufficiently delicate in tint. 

The Roman mosaic is executed in colored glass, of which 
no less than 10,000 different tints are required and produced. 
The color is added when the glass is in a state of fusion. 
When thoroughly mixed, the liquid is taken out with a large 
wooden-handled iron ladle,and poured upon aslab of smooth, 
flat marble. As it cools, it is flattened by the application of 
another piece of marble, until the mass is an inch or more in. 
thickness. Before the glass cools sufficiently to become hard, 
it is cut into picces of the required size and shape by a sharp 
iron tool. When quite cold, the pieces are placed in a box, 











each tint having a separate compartment.— The Argosy. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


~ WALLACK’S THEATRE. — SATURDAY, 2 “ PLAY- 
ING WITH FIRE.”—Monday and all the week, * ROSEDALE.” 





NIBLO’S CARDER. —EVERY NIGHT, “KIT, THE 
ARKANSAS TRAVELLE 


~ OLYMPIC oe — EVERY EVENING DU- 


ring the week, “JACK SHEPPARD.” Matinee on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 








rEk BOOTH’S, THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, “ WIN- 





- FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—SATURDAY EVEN- 


ing, ““ NOT SUCH A FOOL AS HE LOOKS.” Mr. Charles Matthews 
the whole week. 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
** RANK.” With an entirely new company. 


~ WOOD'S MUSEUM. — — — EVERY - EVENING, , FRED 
Maeder’s New Play of * 


men; they had never been employed by France in any pub- 
lic station, and they gained notoriety, as did Victor Noir, from 
their peculiar association with the times. The pretext of the 


——| autonomy of Paris was flimsy; no great city is qualified to 


govern itself, especially by the process of universal suffrage. 
For a great city is a huge magazine where the vices are pur- 
veyed for, as well as the actual wants of man; and there is 
always a large class who live by breaking the laws and viola- 


——| ting the commands of virtue. Idleness suits them, and when, 


after the capture of the city by the Germans, the laboring 
classes found their free quarters ended and their light mili- 
tary services no longer needed, they were willing to welcome 
any administration of affairs that might save them from work 
Labor is never very attractive to a Paris workman. It requires 
industry, and the pay is light. The luxuries in which he 
sees the rich indulge are not for him, and practically the only 
way in which he can become a gentleman is to be idle. He 





BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill Family Matinee every Saturday at 2. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. ‘Try the them. 

OYAL HAVANA | LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashec and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Ye 


[J OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Prz’s O. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, and at the depot 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
New York. 
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THE RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY. 

We publish in another column the opinions of the English 
press upon the treaty which has just been agreed upon at 
Washington. There is no unanimity of feeling, but there is 
a general conviction among them that, while the paper is 
rather more unfavorable to England than they would have 
liked, it is substantially a treaty to which she can honorably 
assent, and which promises a long period of peace. And we 
are gratified this week to be able to record that the Senate 
has ratified the agreement, and that the labor is done. We 
have not expressed ourselves at any length of late concerning 
the negotiations, being of opinion, as Secretary Fish re- 
marked in his instructions to Mr. Motley, while Minister at 
London, that the matter needed time, as well as other things, 
to settle it. There was a feeling among the Americans that 
England had not done her duty at the time the Confederate 
cruisers were allowed to sail. Wecombated this idea strenu- 
ously then, and would now, but we can say that we are per- 
fectly satisfied with the determination which has been reached 
concerning the matter. Those who have examined the cases 
of the-e vessels closely by the evidence know how unfounded 
were the charges that England aided these ships to depart 
or that she did not conform to the strict letter of her law 
The Ministers of the Crown could not go beyond this 





make new ones. But we have been willing to acknowledge, 
as her Majesty’s representatives do to-day, that care should 
have been taken to prevent a repetition of the evil, and 
the American people have accepted it. 

There has always been some bone of contention between 
the United States and Great Britain. The fact of much of 
this country having once belonged to England, the undefined 
boundaries, the fisheries, and the commercial rivalry that has 
so long existed, have bred dissensions, and this, we believe, is 
the first time when everything upon which the two parties 
were not agreed has been submitted for adjustment. There 
have been periods when there was a general bad feeling be- 
tween the two nations, but we trust that the time is now past. 
We are heartily glad that the treaty has been made, and we 
hope that before disputes shall again happen, if ever, between 
‘England and America, it may be many years. 


THE FUTURE OF PARIS. 


The news this week from Paris is of the saddest. The 
Louvre and the Tuilleries in flames, and the Hétel de Ville 
blown up, are only a few of the catastrophes chronicled by 
the wires that span the seas. The Government of Versailles 
has conquered, and although there may be for a few days 
some fighting behind barricades or some shooting from 
houses, the Commune has ended. Its power, so mysteriously 
gained, has been broken by events, and its memory will 
remain as that of the Government which, of all those which 
that city has ever had, did the most to disfigure and destroy 
Paris. Most of the leaders of the Commune were unknown 


can admire, although he cannot own. The organisers of this 
revolt held curious beliefs. Property was a fiction; exces- 
sive labor was unnecessary. Children could be better 
taken care of by the community than by their 
parents. There is scarcely room for wonder, 
then, that the citizen, seeing responsibility taken 
away from him, the rich dragged down to his level, 
and he elevated to theirs, labor materially lessened, and family 
obligations abolished, should have welcomed any scheme 
that promised to secure such a state of things. He had no 
faith in the Versaillist Government, and believed that Paris 
would be able to impose its chiefs upon France, as it had 
done a dozen times before. Butin this events proved he 
was mistaken. It can scarcely be possible that France will 
again allow its capital city to exercise such a marked control 
as it has heretofore. No town has ever before in the history 
of the world been so powerful compared with others of its 
own country. It may be possible that the Assembly will fix 
upon some other place than Paris for the capital, in which 


mar-| the mob shall not be so powerful. The city after this siege 


and the internal dissensions will not be so handsome as of 
old, and it will not be so important. Heavy taxes will com- 
pel higher rates to be paid for the goods that are purchased 
there, and many of the old associations will be destroyed. 
The worship of Paris, we think, cannot be revived. There 
will be other religions for the future. 





INSURANCE. 


We are glad to see that the Insurance companies of 
the United States have met for the purpose of perfecting an 
organization, and for devising means to protect their own 
interests. Few persons are aware of the vast amount of 
money invested in insurance, and of the pressing necessity 
which exists that companies should co-operate with each 
other and the State with them. When this business was 
first embarked into here, property was less in value than now, 
buildings were detached, and in case of fraud there was 
usually an opportunity to discover how it was done. At pre- 
sent, however, every company of any size has many branches, 
over which it cannot exercise so close a supervision as its 


home office; buildings have become very valuable, and in ' 


most cases are occupied by many tenants, and it generally is 
only a lucky chance that enables the company to discover a 
person who commits arson. A fire originating in one edifice 
may spread from that to a dozen, and a company which had 
not taken excellent care in accepting risks might be bank- 
rupted. There has been an urgent need for consultation and 
action among fire underwriters. 

Anything which should be insisted upon by them is not 


likely long to be resisted by the people. Our first companies | “ 


in this city were established when New York was almost en- 
tirely wood, and their counsels were effectual enough to per- 


»| suade the city fathers to forbid further erections of wooden 
-| houses, and to-day the city is nearly all brick and stone. 


- | Facts like these prove the value of the earnest action of those 
Their business was to enforce the laws that existed, not to| j 


interested. But the immediate cause of the holding of this 
convention was the necessity for uniformity in State super- 
vision. It was felt that this was indispensable, both to the 
public, as preventing them from being the dupe of adventu- 
rers, and for the companies, as evidencing by disinterested 
examiners the condition of their affairs. A bookkeeper whose 
accounts are always right has no fear as to his journal and 
cash book being examined, while the dishonest clerk endeav- 
ors to avoid this. So no good fire or life insurance company 
objects to their books being looked into or their 
trustworthiness investigated by the authorities. If 
they are in good condition, the inquiry will show 
it, and their agents can point, when soliciting busi- 
ness, to the fact that such an examination has been made, 
and reflects credit upon them. While, however, the com- 
panies do not object to this, they do object to the returns 
which they are obliged to make in various States being so 
widely different, and requiring such a mass of calculation 
and figuring. Take, for example, the estimation of the re- 
serve fund in life insurance. One State may demand each 
policy to be separately calculated, with interest at four per 
cent.,and another State may require it to be done with 
interest at four anda half per cent. It involves weeks of 
labor of the most exhausting kind, and one return would 
answer as well as another. So in fire insurance. New York 
may ask for the most elaborate calculations to be entered 
into, while Ohio may demand a different set of figures 
Nothing is gained by this to the man who insures. On the 
contrary, he rather loses, for insurance becomes more costly, 





and this clerk hire is finally collected from him. To promote 








uniformity in this matter, Superintendent Miller issued the 
call fur the meeting which was held on Wednesday, and it 
was well responded to. Over eighteen States were repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Miller, on being elected President, made an address in 
which he spoke of the various evils with which fire insurance 
companies had to contend. They were, briefly: The too great 
facilities afforded for organizing companies; fraudulent de- 
signs in their inception; incompetence, extravagance, and 
dishonesty in their management, and the want of proper 
governmental supervision. We can scarcely agree with him 
in the first particular. If companies are rightly organized 


. | with the proper men, and with sufficient funds, it can scarcely 


be an object for the Government to throw obstacles in their 
way. The more the better, because losses are thereby more 
widely scattered. The second clause is an appropriate mat- 
ter for complaint, but we think it is to the third, that of dis- 
honesty, incompetency, or extravagance, that most of the 
fai'ures of companies are to be traced. Of course, in bad 
years, like that of the Portland fire, or the great New York 
fire, a company which has not yet had time to found 
branches may be wound up, without any fault of its own, 
but ordinarily the disasters which overwhelm underwriters 
are occasioned by their own acts. But even if a company is 
mismanaged, a rigid supervision by the State will ordinarily 
prevent all wrong to the policy holders. We are glad to see 
se much interest taken in this matter, both by the public and 


the underwriters. 
——— 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Apropos of the performances to be given in London by 
the company of the Thédtre Francais, the Daily News has 
published a long and melancholy wail—a howl, we might al- 
most say—on the condition of the stage in England, which 
from a high literary point of view is, no doubt, very unsatis- 
factory. There are but few dramatic authors, properly so 
called; and vulgar spectacular pieces called burlesques, in 
which young women in scanty attire, with talent to match, 
play the principal parts, form the chief attraction at many of 
the theatres. All that is true. But the cry raised by the 
Duily News is, nevertheless, inopportune ; for burlesques do, 
at last, seem to have begun to pall on the taste of the British 
playgoer, while there has of late been a remarkable increase 
in the number of original pieces produced in London. With- 
out discussing the merit (by no means uniform) of these 
works, it can safely be said, as a mere matter of arithmetic, 
that never, in the history of the English stage, were so many 
“new and original pieces” brought out during a period of 
equal length as have been presented in London during the 
last three or four months. Original comedies have kept the 
bills for many weeks past at the Strand, the Vaudeville, the 
Royalty, the St. James’s, the Prince of Wales’s, the Haymar- 
ket, and the Court Theatre. At the Olympic and the Adel- 
phi pieces founded on well known novels, but dramatized in 
the fair sense of the word, have been the main attractions ; 
and at the Queen’s the sole attraction has been Mr. Tom Tay- 
or’s “history.” Not one of the new comedies (as the Datly 
News suggests) is worthy of Sheridan; nor are the new 
dramas at all up to the mark of Shakspeare. But “ the stage 
of Shakspeare and Sheridan” means three centuries of dra- 
matic literature; against which it is scarcely fair to pit the 
new pieces of the last three months. There has, of late, been 
an improvement in dramatic affairs which, without being ex- 
aggerated, ought at least to be recognized. 


Considering the shower of excommunications “with” and 
without” which is now falling in Germany, it may be well 
to say a word or two by way of “ scientific” explanation, as 
there may really be those among our readers who never knew 
the difference between those wonderful portents. Dr. von 
Déllinger now lies under the “ Excommunicatio major prop- 
ter heresim formalem et externam,” which means that he 
is completely excluded from the Church. This exclusion 
again is fraught with the “ Excommunicatio minor” for every 
member of the Church keeping up any communication with 
those thus outlawed ; in this case, since no “legal exception” 
has been established, it falls, among a number of other dis- 
tinguished people, upon the King of Bavaria himself tpso facto. 
Upon the principal culprit it further entails exclusion from 
sacrament and prayer, inability of acquiring benefices, denial 
of church burial. The distinction between “ heresis interna” 
is rather curious. The former betokens the inner denial of a 
dogma, the latter the outer; though it would seem somewhat 
difficult at first sight to find out this inner denial unless it be 
made known by some such outer sign as speech. Even more 
difficult seems the differenee. established between “ heresis 
materialis” and “ formalis,” the former indicating a state of 
unconscious, the latter that of conscious, error. Posterity 
will indeed marvel at all these things, even as we do at a col- 
lection of medieval instruments of torture. We may be sa- 
tisfied with the knowledge that these ecclesiastical weapons, 
though still used, have become very harmless indeed. 

The Russian papers publish copious details concerning the 
arrest at Constantinople of the self-styled “ Prince” who is 
accused of having carried oft a wife and 18,000 roubles’ worth 
of jewels under false pretences. The interesting young man, 
who had perhaps ended by persuading himself that the dig- 
nity he had assumed really belonged to him, paid a visit to 


.|the Russian ambassador at Constantinople—a step which 


greatly facilitated matters, when, the day afterwards, General 
Ignatieff, in accordance with instructions received from St. 
Petersburg, ordered his arrest. From Constantinople Prince 
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Gokchaiski sailed under escort for Odessa, where the chief 
of the town waited upon him and appointed six men be- 
longing to the coastguard to look after him while he remained 
in the harbor, and until arrangements could be made for his 
journey to St. Petersburg. The young wife continued to be- 
lieve in her husband’s princely rank, and could be induced by 
no representations to leave him. Nevertheless he is said to 
be an Armenian named Babereff ; and the Odessa correspon- 
dent of the Moscow News, who has interviewed him in the 
American fashion, says that he looks like an Armenian. 
Whether the attention shown to the illustrious criminal by 
the Russian police is due to the title he has conferred upon 
himself or to the wealth he has amassed by marrying three 
heiresses in succession does not appear; but he is certainly 
well treated. The line of conduct, however, to be ultimately 
and it is feared permanently adopted towards him will de- 
pend on the view taken of his disguise and of his triple 
marriage by the criminal courts of St. Petersburg. 


Bald people anxious to preserve a youthful appearance will 
do well to study the proceedings of the sanitary commission 
now sitting at the recommendation of Dr. Hamberg, physician 
to the King of Sweden, at Stockholm, to pass judgment on a 
certain “ Hair Restorer,” to the use of which Dr. Hamberg 
attributes the King’s recent dangerous illness. This cosme- 
tic, in spite of its “ vegetable” character, according to his 
analysis contains a large proportion of oxide of lead most in- 
jurious to the human system. Dr. Hamberg says nothing as 
to the other effects of the hair restorer—whether it has pro- 
duced the abundant growth of hair promised in advertise- 
ments or not. If it has, the King would appear to have paid 
dear for the beautifying results. The royal commission might 
with good reason extend its inquiry to other cosmetics, but is 
probably aware that human vanity is proof against chemical 
and medical arguments. 


The proceedings of the Paris Commune are strongly con- 
demned by Mazzini in a long article published in the Roma 
del Popolo. “This insurrection,” he says, ‘“‘ which broke out 
suddenly and unexpectedly, without any preconceived plan, 
mixed up with a purely negative socialist element, abandoned 
by even French Republicans of any eminence, and opposed 
with passion and without a fraternal spirit of concession by 
the men who ought, but did not dare, to fight against the 
foreigner, could only end by giving itself up to the conse- 
quences of a predominant materialism, and by accepting a 
principle of action which, if it should at any time become 
law, would throw back France into the middle ages, and de- 
prive it of any hope of resuscitation for ages to come.” This 
principle, he proceeds, is the sovereignty of the individual, 
which can only lead to unlimited self-indulgence, to the de- 
struction of all authority, and to “the absolute negation of 
national existence.” It would be as reasonable to give each 
family absolute sovereignty as to give it to the Commune. 
What France really wants “is not only to free herself from 
that phantom of authority which is incapable of real life and 
initiative, but of her own free impulse to found a living and 
powerful authority which should unite the purest and best 
aspirations, and which should give no cause to fear that it 
will neglect its duties or encroach upon the rights of the 
people.” 


A Frencl: pamphlet, said to be written by an ex-Minister of 
the Second Empire, gives some interesting revelations apropos 
of Prince Bismarck’s statement in the German Parliament 
that in August, 1866, the French Government asked for May- 
ence as a compensation for the enlargement of the Prussian 
territory. The writer says that M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who 
was then Foreign Minister in Paris, repeatedly urged on Na- 
poleon that France could not possibly tolerate so enormous 
an increase in the power of Prussia, and that war was inevi- 
table. At length the Emperor admitted that M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys was right, and asked him at once to prepare the ne- 
cessary despatches as a preliminary to a declaration of war. 
The Minister then sent for the head of his Cabinet, Count 
Chaudordy (the same who was afterwards Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Gambetta), and both of them worked at the 
despatches all night. Next morning M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
went to the Tuilleries with all his papers ready, but the Em- 
peror received him very coldly. ‘Cher Ministre,” said Na- 
poleon, “I have just had a long conversation with the Minis- 
ter of War. We have entirely dropped the idea I spoke to 
you about yesterday. I have neither men, nor horses, nor 
arms.” The Minister bowed and retired. An hour after- 
wards his resignation was received and accepted. The au- 
thor adds that this story is “ d’une parfaite exactitude.” 


While the French are impatient to demolish their hand- 
some historic monuments, the Germans are as eager to erect 
new ones. They are done with “emperor’s oaks” and “ oaks 
of victory’—of which enough have been planted to fill an 
entire forest—and are now turning their minds to more dura- 
ble memorials of bronze and stone and to the casting of 
medals, which promise sculptors and designers exceptional 
employment. There is to be a monument, of course, in Ber- 
lin, built at State expense, in the Kénigsplatz ; it is, according 
to the Staatsanzeiger, to form a combination of painting and 
sculpture. The important provincial towns are following the 
lead of the capital and planning similar though less costly 
structures; even Hanover, the supposed focus of disaffection, 
is busy collecting funds for this patriotic object. Next to 
Berlin the most imposing monument is to be raised on the 
right bank of the Rhine, a huge “Germania,” enacting the 
“ Watch onthe Rhine.” It is not yet settled where she will 


mount guard. The “castled crag of Drachenfels” has been 
proposed as affording the most conspicuous site, but the Ger- 
mans of the Upper Rhine object to travelling so far north- 
ward for a look at their money’s worth, and therefore recom- 
mend the heights of the “ Niejerwald,” the spot where every 
Whitsuntide “the people of the Upper and the Lower Rhine 
offer each other a brother’s hand.” The oddest project of all 
that have come under our notice is that of the citizens of Ems» 
who propose to erect a bronze statue in the gardens on the 
spot where King William gave Count Benedetti the final an- 
swer immediately preceding the declaration of war. The 
sum voted for the common medal to be distributed alike 
among officers and men is 250,000 thalers; but, besides this 
some of the smaller states are conferring separate medals of 
their own on their troops, so that what with iron crosses and 
orders and medals, the more distinguished heroes will have 
a weight to carry on their gallant breasts. The “ Stabs 
wache,” that is, the guard constantly in attendance on the 
Emperor’s staff, has received additional and more costly[silver 
medals as a souvenir. Finally, there is to be an issue of 
“thalers of victory,” not, of course, to be distributed gratis. 
His Majesty has entrusted the design of these to a celebrated 
German artist in Rome, M. Voigt, who has prepared three 
models, each displaying the Emperor's effigy crowned with a 
laurel wreath. One is an imitation of ancient German coin 
of the first empire; the others are original designs by M. 
Voigt. 

It was lately stated in several journals that the Emperor 
of Germany had publicly refused to receive the resignation 
of Von Steinmetz’s commission, of which that general had 
reserved the offer until he personally met the Sovereign, 
whose supersession of himself last autumn he so deeply re- 
sented. This story repeated at the time as a correspondent’s 
gossip, is now confirmed by a recent gazette at Berlin, which 
relieves Generals Herwarth von Bittenfeld, late commanding 
on the lower Rhine; Von Steinmetz, late Governor of Posen ; 
and Vogel von Falckenstein, late Governor-General of the 
Coast provinces, of their various active functions, but bestows 
on all three the grade of Field Marshal, no doubt as a sop 
for the bitterness attendant on passing to the unemployed 
list. In this gazette it is expressly stated that General Von 
Steinmetz’s request to be allowed to resign his commission 
has been refused. 


In spite of croaking prophecies, the prestige of France and 
of the French language is not near decaying. The Prussian 
Minister at Dresden, M. d’Eichmann, having ordered the 
other day a dinner for sixty guests, when his cook, who is a 
German, handed him the bill of fare, his Excellency, while 
expressing his approbation of the ménu, was annoyed at the 
names of the dishes being written in German. The poor chef 
endeavored to excuse himself on the plea that belonging to 
the Prussian Embassy and being in Germany, etc. “ Non- 
sense,” interrupted the ambassador, “I must have it all in 
French. It is the only language fit for good company in the 
drawing-room and good cooking in the kitchen.” 

The National Prison Association have taken measures to 
hold a meeting in London, at which it is hoped Hon. Horatio 
Seymour will preside. The Association is an enlargement 
of that formerly existing in New York State, which has done 
so much good by its efforts to aid criminals and restore them 
to society,and to improve the administration of places of 
confinement. The management of prisons is one of the most 
interesting questions connected with social science, and many 
of the gentlemen of the Society have spent much time and 
money, and have been unwearied in efforts, that more know- 
ledge might be obtained, and that our prison control might be 
such as befitted a civilized and Christian nation. Society re- 
fuses to receive convicts after their discharge, and it is with 
the utmost difficulty that they can obtain any employment, 
and when found they not infrequently are obliged to lose it 
because of the stigma which attaches to them. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. By John 
Tyndall, F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton and Co. The 
jargon of modern science is unintelligible to those who have 
not studied it, and many have been deterred from learning 
what they might by its cumbersome phraseology. There are 
a thousand impediments in the path of the student, and only 
occasionally can a guide be found who can indicate the steps 
to take. Among these must be counted Professor Tyndall. 
He is able so to explain the minute processes which he em- 
ploys that the unprofessional man knows just what is meant, 
and can listen with pleasure to the exposition of some scien- 
tific theory. In this book he exhibits these qualities most 
clearly. Of this the lecture on Matter and Force is an ex- 
cellent illustration. Taking the subject from the foundation, 
he is able to build upon his first definition until a clear idea 
of the theme remains in the mind of the auditor. There 
are, perhaps, essays in the volume which more certainly show 
his power, but none which will better evince his capacity for 
illuminating a cloudy subject. The contribution on Dust and 
Disease is most valuable. It shows that a large number of 
diseases are communicated by dust; that this dust will re- 
tain the deleterious element for a long time; that, in situa- 
tions which are favorable for its growth, the particles which 
had before been quiescent develop a prodigious activity, and 
communicate to other particles of dust their own qualities, 
and that the end is only reached when the supply is exhausted 





of the atoms to be impregnated. His reasoning is very 
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strong in this, and indeed Mr. Tyndall has, with his distin- 
guished friend, Professor Huxley, the gift of words to re- 
present thoughts. Nothing is forced, nothing is strange. 
Every phrase contains an isea, and every word is essential to 
the expression. We feel assured that the class to which it 
is addressed will welcome it warmly. 


Nigel Bartram’s Ideal. By Florence Wilford. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. There is a quiet pleasure in reading a 
novel like this, in which the current of the story is developed 
slowly and the characters are fresh and unconventional. 
There is much humor, which never is exaggerated, 
and there is enough interest to entitle it to a high rank 
among the tales of the cay. 


Till the Doctor Comes, and How to Help Him. By George 
H. Hope, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam and Sons. This 
little manual of hints and directions will prove of great value 
to all nurses and those who require medical knowledge and 
have no physician near by. It is well compiled, its rules are 
explicit, and the book is neatly got up. 

Little Breeches—a Pike County View of Special Providence. 
By John Hay. Illustrated by J. F. Engel. New York: J. 8. 
Redfield. The familiar verses known to every one who reads 
newspapers are illustrated in this paper-covered book by the 
photo-lithographic process. There is nothing especially no- 
ticeable about the designs. 

The American Cardinal. New York: Dodd and Mead. 
It is understood that this work is by an eminent clergyman, 
and, indeed, we should think so, without any further proof 
than that of reading the book. The author displays a very 
considerable knowledge of church history, and has an easy 
and unaffected style. Yet, as in all novels that deal with re- 
ligious matters directly, the result is unsatisfactory. We 
should prefer not to have our wine and water mixed. The 
change of belief, when not followed by change of action, is 
undramatic, and it is extremely difficult to treat it so that it 
shall afford a motive for a story. In the present case, the 
Rev. Arthur Cleveland quits his own church, abandons his 
wife, and joins the Catholics. To this belief he adheres for a 
long time, until finally his doubts again predominate, and he 
leaves the Catholic faith and becomesa Protestant again. He 
then dies. As priest or minister he lives a blameless life, and 
his internal charges of conviction do not impress the reader 
as other than the vacillations of a weak and unsteady mind, 
easily governed by more firmly-willed ones. 


Dr. Mary E. Walker has issued a new book, which she calls 
Hit. It is made up of suggestions for reform, for improving 
society, for lengthening life and curtailing dress. No one 
needs to be told that Dr. Walker has peculiar views. 


Good for Nothing. By Whyte Melville. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. A spiritual story, certainly one of the 
author’s best efforts, and which will be received with marked 
favor by the literary public. If inferior to a few of the most 
brilliant and intellectual, Mr. Melville far exceeds the com- 
mon herd of writers, and his books have a wholesomeness of 
sentiment which makes them as excellent in their influence 
as they are strong in their fascination. 


The Phrenological Journal appears on our table as usual. 
It devotes its first pages to a sketch of the life of John Sim- 
mons, founder of the Boston Women’s College, who has done 
a good work. A neat apology is made for the mixing up of 
the portraits of Ex-Gov. Smith and Edward Harris in the last 
number; a correspondent protests against sacred poetry be- 
ing mutilated; and Mr. 8.8. Packard discusses with much 
clearness the wages question for women. He asserts that 
until women are willing to give the preliminary apprentice- 
ship which every man is obliged to, they can have no tho- 
rough mastery of a business,and consequently no right to de- 
mand equal pay with men. An account is also given of J. 
M. Hutchings, the original settler of Yosemite Valley. 

The Catholic World devotes its strongest article to Dr. Ddl- 
linger. It says that he has been led into his present course 
by the desire to retain his position in the University, and to 
the pitiful vanity of wishing to appear more intelligent than 
other men. The church is as strong as it was before; but 
Dr. Déllinger has committed moral suicide. “ Sardinia and 
the Holy Father” is a paper protesting against the absorption 
of Rome by Italy, well argued from the Catholic side. There 
is the usual collection of shorter and lighter articles. 


Lippincott is favored with an article by Lucy Hamilton 
Hooper, in which she describes shopping in Paris as she 
found it. It was not very pleasant; the modistes would 
cheat, and the salesmen and saleswomen were rude, so that 
mademoiselle could not buy what she wished without much 
trouble, and she thought and still thinks that there are places 
where the practice of this feminine pastime is much more 
agreeable than in the “capital of the world.” Mr. Stephen 
Powers gives a most amusing burlesque of the style of a Ger- 
man popular lecturer, and Richard B. Elder describes the 
misfortunes of a Virginian family in search of a servant after 
the surrender of Lee. The misadventures are very pleasantly 
told. Mr. Lowell is handled without gloves by some critic 
who declares that the professor,has been overestimated—that he 
is by no means so remarkable as many have regarded him, 
yet the reviewer does not seem to strike at his weak points, 
In the beginning, it asserts that he owes his rank as a literary 
man to his skill as a poet. Mr. Lowell’s poctry has always 
impressed us as weak and commonplace, and his stronghold, 
we have always considered, was in his excellent memory and 
careful judgment. We know that it is the fashion of critics 














to speak favorably of his poetry, but we think very few read 
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it. Where, however, a long and careful examination of the | he will also instruct painters of mural decoration in fresco given to the British Commissioners had made them feel at 
subject upon which he writes can be made, he is perhaps the 2nd oil. The Academy proposes to construct a laboratory! home ever since they had been in this country.  Peace- 
t ‘oll Bette Gein tn hi suas tack. the | for the purpose. | makers were truly blessed, and the result thus far of the 
ronves "TIC ’ urs. s rece 2 = Py P Wh ~ akan “Paes ae 2 re ha S 
r oe cp Wrasse ‘ " ye) P ; M age ‘this The remains of Vaseo de Gama are shortly to be brought ®fbitration of questions at issue between the United states 
articles on Chaucer, Dryden, and Pope are instances of this. ‘to Lisbon from Gea, and it is proposed to celebrate their re- and Great Britain was more pleasant to contemplate than the 
There is a fine sonnet by George H. Boker in this number, | ception with three days of Floral Games, during which prizes bloody drama enacted by the peace-breakers.of Europe. = 
and some continued stories which we have not read. will be awarded for poems, written cither in Spanish or in had found the people of America — much like the peop d 
Portuguese, in his honor, and afterwards for other literary | Of England. Both were high-spirited people, having a nice 
and artistic productions. . | sense of honor, but the spirit of justice and fair-play was also 
The Israelit, of Mayence, derives the word German from | pap rong ad develop => the aoe —_ — that it — — 
the name of the eldest son of Japhet, Gomer. “ One of the | © See CE any, Sanat poaper Cees, yas 8 we 
sap nai. 0% a3} - | that he hoped would not only inure to the happiness and 
oldest Aramaic translations of the Bible, the ‘ Targum Jeru- | welfare of America and Great Britain, but would prove a 
shalmi, falsely ascribed to Jonathen ben Usiel, speaks of | wai ee ae ec eal 
* Germania’ as one of the countries in which Gomer’s descen- | sarap a to universal peace and brotherly feel 
, sa 2 mye ‘ se ey g ad. re 
dants were living. That by a simple metathesis ‘Gomer’ has |”? The Army and Navy of the United States and Great 


become converted into ‘German’ is clear to any one who nant . Pe ee * 
; : —may y Viv , otion of the best 
knows Hebrew. The Babylonian Talmud, too (Joma, f. 10), | Britain may their only rivalry be the promotion of the 


Beecher’s Magazine is not edited by the distinguished cler- 
gyman with whom we are all familiar, but by another mem- 
ber of that family so noted in literature and religion in Ame- 
rica. The issue for May has several good articles, and a fair 
illustration of Jeflerson as Rip Van Winkle. 

We are indebted to Ellwanger and Barry, of Rochester, 
for several catalogues of tlowers and fruits. Those who have 
ever wandered through their gardens know how beautiful 


SR 


¢ 


the display is, and the catalogues simply indicate a few out 


of the vast variety. 


Among the announcem@nts we notice that Carleton will | 
soon publish Lord Bateman, with the comic illustrations of 
George Cruikshank ; a comic history of the Confederate War, 
by Orpheus C. Kerr, and a novel, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 


entitled Millbank. 
oe 


and the ‘Talmud Jerushalmi,’ in the first chapter of the trea- 
tise ‘ Megillah’ describes ‘Germania’ as the residence of the 
descendants of Gomer. We cannot here omit to observe that 
the eldest son of Gomer is called in the Bible Askenas, and 
that in Jewish literature, as well as in the popular language, 
this name is commonly used for Germany. Now the Ascen- 
ians are, if not the oldest, at least one of the oldest of the 
German dynastic families... .. Hence it would follow that the 
descendants of Gomer, called, after their ancestor, ‘Gomrans’ 
or ‘Germans,’ settled under the direction of Askenas, the 
eldest son of Gomer, in the country which they then called 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. Maguire’s novel will deal with the Woman’s Suffrage 
question. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope is on the point of paying a visit to 
Australia. 

Mr. Morris is, we understand, going to write an account of 
his tour in Iceland. 

Mrs. Bray, now in her eighty-first year, has nearly com- 
pleted a Memoir of Joan of Are. 

Dr. F. H. Stratmann, of Crefeld, has sent to press the se- 
cond edition.of his Early English Dictionary, 1200-1500 a.p. 

Under the title of “ Our Living Poets,’ Mr. Buxton For- 
man is going to republish a series of criticisms on contempo- 
rary writers. 

Professor Leon Levi is engaged on “ A History of British 
Commerce, from the Conclusion of the Seven Years’ War to 
the Present Time.” 


Mr. Perey Fitzgerald has in the press a new bi phy, en- 
titled “ The Kembles,” an account of John Philip Kemble 
and his gifted sister, Sarah Siddons. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury has placed in the hands of the 
British nation, through the Record Office, the whole of his 
tine collections of family and historical papers. 

The Camden Society’s third book for the year 1870-1,“ The 
Letters and Papers of John Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter, 
A.b. 1447-1450,” edited by Mr. Stuart Moore, is promised 
shortly. 

The printing of the great fragment of the Metrical Chro- 
nicle of Jacob van Maerlant (33,000 verses), which was dis- 
covered at Vienna two years ago, has been commenced at 
Leyden. The work will be finished by the summer of 1872. 


The copyright of the Swansea Penny Post was recently put 
up to public auction, together with the plant and other effects. 
The first bid for the copyright was 3d., and, after a“ lively 
competition,” the lot was bought in at a shilling! 

The death of Mr. Robert Read, the senior proprietor of the 
Belfast Morning News, is announced, at the age of sixty-two 
years. ‘The deceased gentleman was for many years a mem- 
ber of the principal Catholic publishing firm in the North of 
Ireland. 

The Statutes of the Guild of St. Stephen of Coleman-street, 
London, dated 1369 a.v., have just been found among the 
Rawlinson manuscripts in the dleian, on a roll of four 
skins, and are being copied by Mr. George Parker for the 
Early English Text Society. 

Mr. Sothern, who was taken ill at Birmingham lately, 
while performing there in the new play of the “ English 
Gentleman,” is still confined to his bed. At one time his 
symptoms were very serious ; but it is believed that all dan- 
ger has now passed, and that rest and quiet for a few days 
will enable him to resume his professional engagements. 

Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, announces a new se- 
ries of the Early Scottish Poets, in foolscap octavo, edited by 
Mr. David Laing, uniform with that gentleman’s new edition 
of Sir David ay E a collection of very rare and curious 
Ballads, principally historical, edited by Mr. J. Maidment ; 
Alex. Barclay’s “ Shyp of Fooles of the Worlde,’ reprinted 
from Pynson’s edition of 1509, edited by Mr. T. H. Jamieson, 
and, with 112 woodcuts, fac-similed, by Mr. J. T. Reid, from 
the Basle edition; the “Commonplace Book of Robert 
Burns,” printed from the original manuscript; and the works 
of Gawin Douglas, four volumes, edited by Mr. J. Small. 


The Mendelssohn Scholarship has been bestowed upon Mr. 
William Shakespeare,a young student of the Royal Academy, 
whose name has several times lately appeared in the pro- 
grammes of the concerts of the pupils of that institution. 

The New Testament Company of Revisers conchided their 
ninth session on the last Saturday in April, having sat for 
four days and a half, and as much as seven hours each day 
except the last, when the “e+ separated at two o'clock, 
after a sitting of four hours. The Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol presided during the session. More work was done 
than at the previous meeting, about two hundred verses hav- 
ing been revised at this session, and the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew very nearly concluded. The members present on most 
of the days were twenty-two in number, but on Friday as 
many as twenty-four were present. 

Mr. Halliwell has had the good fortune to discover evidence 
that Shakspeare acted on two occasions before Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the year 1594, in company with Kemp and Burbage, 
all three being described as * Servants to the Lord Chamber- 
lain.” Critical students of the biography of Shakspeare will 
at once appreciate the signiticance of these interesting facts. 
The poet was then in his thirty-first year. No record of his 
performances as an actor at so early a period had before been 
produced. 

The Royal Academy proposes to institute a professorship 
of chemisiry, “ the sole object of which,” it is stated, “ will 
be the study of the properties of colors, varnishes, €c., so as 
to ensure, so far as possible, purity, and, above all, perma- 


*Germania.’” 


The Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to 
devise safeguards for religious instruction in the universities 
in case tests are abolished have issued their report. The 
committee recommend that no tests should be required for 
the holding of a fellowship, or previous to the conferring of 
any degree, save the degree of, Divinity in the universities ; 
and that no religious oaths should be needed from persons 
seeking other than Divinity professorships, or persons desir- 
ous of filling any of the college offices. The test is not to be 
removed, however, in the case of tutors, deans, lecturers in 
divinity, and censors, all of whom, it is suggested, should still 
be required to take oath that they will not teach any opinions 
opposed to the doctrines of the Old and New Testament. 

he committee further recommend that the heads of colleges 
might be excepted from tlie operation of the bill, and that no 


father objected on religious grounds, though the heads of the 
colleges should be on their part compelled to provide religi- 
ous teaching for members of the Church of England, and to 
make obligatory the maintenance of chapel services. 


——__~>—_—_———- 
BANQUET TO TIE HIGH COMMISSION. 
From the New York Times. 
On the 23d inst. a dinner was given at Delmonico’s in 


honor of the British Commissioners, at which were present 
about 100 


mtlemen, including Earl de Grey, Judge Wil- 
liams, Teak Seateaion, Judge Woodruff, Consul Archibald, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Sir 8S. Northcote, Gen. McDowell, 
Hon. E. D. Morgan, Gen. John A. Dix, Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Prof. Morse, Congressman Roosevelt, Judges Blatchford, In- 
graham, Henry E. Davies, Bosworth and Pierrepont, Alex- 
ander IT’. Stewart, George T. Curtis, Erastus Brooks, Peter 





Cooper and Henry Hilton, Esqs. After the cloth had been 
removed, the sentiments, “The President of the United 
States,” and “ Her Majesty, the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and ireland,” were honored by patriotic 


airs from the band and immense cheering by the guests, no 


formal response being made to either sentiment. Letters 
were read expressing regret at inability to attend, which had 
been received from President Grant, Judge Mason, Count 
Catecazy and Mr. Sumner. The first regular toast, “ Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioners,’ was responded to by Earl 
de Grey. He said that the work which was in process of 
consummation, and which he hoped would be ratified both 
by the United States and the British Cabinet, was not simply 
the work of the individuals composing the Commission, but 
was the product, so to speak, of the Governments of the 
Jnited States and Great Britain reflecting the sentiments of 
the people of both countries. As for the British Commis- 
sioners he could speak of his own knowledge that they were 
in communication with their Government, and no step was 
taken without its approval. He considered it the greatest 
honor of his life to have been a member of that Commission, 
and earnestly hoped that the results of their labors would 
meet the approval of both the American and British people. 

“The United States High Commissioners” was the next 
regular toast, and was responded to by Judge Williams, the 
only American Commissioner present. He hoped that the 
labors of the Commission would produce salutary effects. 
Questions which had heretofore been considered as almost 
wholly within the province of the sword had been submitted 
for quiet consideration and peaceful arbitration. This was a 
significant fact, and seemed surely to indicate an approach to 
that condition of things when the sword would in reality be 
beaten into the plowshare and the Christian sentiment 
“Peace on earth and good will among men” would be re- 
duced to universal practice. The system of ocean telegraphy 
had been an admirable adjunct for promoting and rapidly 
facilitating the labors of the Commission. 

“Modern Diplomacy—the Peaceful Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes,” was responded to bySir Stafford Northcote. He 
thought an era was dawning when wars would become im- 
possible, and would be regarded us hostile to the spirit of the 
age and relics of barbarism. Hopes like these, though, had 
before been dispelled by the stern logic of facts. Twenty 
years ago, at the time of the inauguration of the first World’s 
Exhibition in London, happy prophecies were indulged in of 
an era of peace and good-will, and yet, within a_ brief space 
of time bloody wars on a gigantic scale desolated the conti- 
nent of Europe. He believed, however, that we were ap- 
proaching an epoch when wars would decrease, and would 
be waged only for causes that were apparently beyond the 
power of human beings to remove. All simple misunder- 
standings could be easily removed when a proper disposition 
existed, but when a mistaken sense of honor intervened great 
trouble would be experienced in arriving at a peaceful solu- 
tion. No nation should desire a settlement derogatory to 
the honor of another nation. Honor was the perfection of 
justice, and no honor was sacrificed in yielding to the claims 
of justice. When there was a doubtful point as to the justice 
of a claim put forth by one nation, it should be gracefully 


umph, but to contribute all in their power to justice and 
fairness. 


student should be compelled to attend lectures to which his 





yielded, it not being the spirit of Christian gentlemen to tri-| up a jury for the Foster case is this one: that nearly all of 


interests of humanity ;’ “ The Press of the United Kingdom 
and the United States—may it always be free, enlightened, 
and pure,” and “ The two great English-speaking Nations of 
the Old and New World—may there be perpetual peace be- 
tween them,’ were the other regular toasts, and were re- 
sponded to respectively by Gen. McDowell, William Cullen 
Bryant and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in the most happy 
manner. The dinner was remarkable for the extreme cor- 
diality and kindly feeling manifested by all present in rela- 
tion to the prospective settlement of the questions which had 
been under consideration by the High Commission. 


pari * iach 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


NO MURE FI#H FOR DINNER. 
From the Sun. 


The menhaden or moss-bunker fishery on our coast is as- 
suming proportions that many fear will lead to disastrous re- 
sults as regards fish that are used for food. Before moss- 
bunkers were scooped from the water by millions, to be tried 
out for oil or spread over Jersey and Long Island farms for 
manure, large schools of bluefish and striped bass came regu- 
larly in their season, frequenting the waters and rivers around 
New York. When bluetish made their appearance, farmers 
would come from the inland districts and camp for days on 
the seashore, capturing supplies of fish that wouid last them 
until the fish came again. Now it is a rarity to strike a good 
school of bluefish in the height of the season; and striped 
bass will soon be unknown in our waters. Old fishermen as- 
sert that this is owing to the destruction of their natural sup- 
ply of food, the moss-bunkers. The moss-bunker is a fish 
about four inches long, resembling a shad in shape and color. 
It is full of bones, and very oily. Bluefish and large bass go 
for it with a rush. Sea bass, lings, blackfish, and black bass 
also devour it greedily. 

Some idea of the extent of the menhaden fishery may be 
formed from the followimg facts: On last Wednesday evening 
the Mattituck Company of Long Island captured over 1,000,- 
000; the North Haven Fishing Company took 300,000 on 
Friday ; the Indian Neck Company caught 300,000 last week ; 
the North Side Company scooped in 100,000 in one day ; and 
Mr. Nelson Burnett pulled in 5,000 at one haul. Three new 
boats have been launched at Greenpoint within a week to en- 
gage in the business. No great profits accrue from this un- 

recedented slaughter of the finny tribe, and the stench aris- 
ing from decaying heaps of fish at the places where the oil 
is manufactured is horrible. It is often wafted miles into the 
interior. If these fish were left to their natural uses, the 
fishermen would make more money in capturing the myriads 
of large game fish that are now kept away from our coast 
for want of sufficient food. This is a subject that the Hon. 
Robert B. Roosevelt, the Hon. Horatio Seymour, and George 
G. Cooper, Commissioners of Fisheries, should look into and 
act upon. 


FOSTER’S TRIAL. 
From the New York World. 

The spectacle of a court of justice sitting a week with 
absolutely no other result than the selection of something 
less than two jurors a day cannot be gratifying to any rationa, 
creature, whatever his abstract reverence for the law or his 
concrete respect in a general way for the manner in which it 
is administered. The trial of Foster, as it is absurdly called, 
is put over into next week because the twelfth juror cannot 
be obtained without the gleaning of a new assortment of two 
or three hundred potential jurors. It is not at all certain that 
the wheat of one cubtened mind will be found even in all 
this chaff, nor that it will not be necessary for the sheriff to 
pick his flint and bring down another flock of householders, 
to the considerable loss and vexation of each of them, and 
at an aggregate waste really fearful to contemplate. But it 
is certain that — times twelve competent jurors have al- 
ready been rejected, and that the eleven men so far culled by 
legal perspicacity from the wilderness of the panel are no 
fitter, and that in many instances they are less fit, than meu 
whom the absurdity of the law and the yearning for delay 
inseparable from the nature and habits of the legal mind have 
permitted and procured to be passed by. 

We have already pointed out the chief causes of this 
entirely ridiculous posture of affairs. The law existing be- 
fore newspapers were, and retained and enforced in spite of 
the existence of newspapers, practically forbids the average 
citizen to take part in the decision of a case which .he has 
read and thought about. The average citizen being addicted 
to newspapers has read about every case of the importance 
of this one,and if he is subject to any mental processes 
whatever can hardly have failed to form a decided “ opinion” 
about it—such an opinion as would certainly require evidence 
to remove. And the average citizen is only too eager to take 
advantage of the legal loophole by which he may evade an 
annoying duty. 

The law, even as it is now ruled, is obsolete and ought to 
be repealed. But while it stands the only way to®mitigate its 
absur. i.ies is for every citizen to bear his part of the burden 
which it imposes. 


“NO OBJECTION TO CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.” 
From the Journal of Commerce. 
Among the lessons learned from the law’s delay in making 


the persons summoned as jurors are in favor of hanging as 
the penalty of murder. Hundreds of men are interrogated 





Ae eer 


“ Blessed are the Peace-makers,” a toast sent by Count 
Catecazy, the Russian Minister, was responded to by Lord 
Tenterden, who said that the cordiality of the reception 


on this point, and the answer comes back almost unanimous- 
ly—“ I have no objection to capital punishment.” No votes 
eyer having been taken in this State on the question, and no 


nency, of color, The Professor will deliver lectures on the 
properties of color, which will be open to artists generally ; 
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test afforded for arriving at the sense of the community, we 
infer from the immense preponderance of the advocates of 
hanging among the candidates for the jury in this case that a 
similar proportion would be found to obtain in all classes of 
society. This is not an unfair deduction. The difference of 
opinion on various topics among five hundred persons of ave- 
rage intelligence, taken at random from our population, would 
about represent the ratio of the same diflerences on the wider | 
scale of the entire body politic. The gradual disappearance | 
from among the sentimental absurdities of the day of that | 
particularly odious form of maudlin philanthropy which 
caresses the criminal, but is cold-blooded to his victims, is one 
of the most healthful signs of the times. It may be that in 
some obscure hall in this city the opponents of capital pun- 
ishment met in this anniversary month, and bewailed the exis- 
tence of the gallows as the “ blackest blot on civilisation ;” 
but if so, they piped so feebly that we did not hear them. 
the absence of evidence that they still live, we may assume 
that these well-meaning but sadly misguided friends of mur- 
derers have ceased to be as an organisation. lt is a note- 
worthy fact, corroborating this impression of ours, that not a 
single petition to abolish the gallows appeared before the 
New York Legislature last winter. But the testimony that 
we have adduced from the examinations of men summoned 
as jurors on the Fostertrial is the most conclusive hitherto 
offered to show the insignificance of that “ issue” in this city, 
and by a parity of reasoning throughout the State. 








THE VINEYARDS ON THE PACIFIC, 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


California is now well understood to be the most favored 
part of the United States for wine culture. Ohio has failed, 
notwithstanding the special devotion to this interest of 
Nicholas Longworth and his successors, — to the mildew 
resulting from a moist climate. Missouri is doing better. 
But California is peculiar in possessing a dry climate and 
equable temperature, favorable alike to the culture of silk 
and the growth of vineyards. Intelligence received this 
Spring from the Pacific coast is to the effect that the prospects 
of a large vintage this year are better than ever before. The 
wine harvest of last year was estimated at 7,000,000 gallons, 
and judging from the number of new vines coming into bear- 
ing, contidence is felt that for the year 1871 at least 9,000,000 
or 10,000,000 gallons can be counted upon. Of about 35,000,- 
000 vines growing in that State one year ago, it was estimated 
that nearly one-half were in full, and one-fourth in partial 
bearing. The number of acres covered was not far from 
4,375. A yield of three tons of to the acre is below 
the average, and as the price realized is about $20 per ton, the 
income from grape culture equals $60 per acre, which is much 
better than can be realized from growing wheat, and the lands 
adapted to the grape are for the most part worthless for any- 
thing else. It thus happens in many instances that old 
abandoned mining counties, utterly sterile, are once more 
coming into notice, on account of their luxuriant vineyards. 
The most notable feature in California vine-culture is the re- 
cent introduction of varieties yielding wines most esteemed 
in Europe, experiment — proved that the better kinds 
are from tifty to one hundred per cent. more profitable than 
others which first received attention. For obvious reasons 
California is advancing as a wine-growing State, and gives 
brighter promise, year by year, of eventually acquiring a 
world-wide fame in this regard. 

NURSES. 
From the New York Times. 


The remarks which we recently published on the difficulty 
of finding good nurses for children, have caused many cor- 
respondents to write to us—but, in the present crowded state 
of our columns, we are unable to find room for their letters— 
a statement which must also apply to communications on 
other subjects. One lady, and one only, declares that it is 
easy enough to get good nurses, but that her experience is ex- 
ceptionally fortunate seems to be proved by the large number 
of correspondents who write on the other side. Perhaps the 
better way would be for the lady who knows where to get 

‘ood nurses to mention the source to which she repairs when 
in want of assistance. The Chicago Evening Journal tells us 
that mothers ought to take care of their own children— 
which shows a singular want of appreciation of the true 
difficulty. Mothers, as a rule, do look after their children, 
but sometimes ill-health, or a number of other causes, oblige 
them to seek for help. In such cases it is highly desirable 
that they should secure competent persons. e have never 
said that good nurses are utterly unknown--fortunately they 
may be discovered after careful search—bui there is a great 
demand for such persons, and a comparatively small supply. 
For that reason we recommend honest and kind-hearted girls 
to enter this field of labor, instead of flocking to overcrowded 
factories and sewing-rooms. 


THE COMING GRAND DUKE. 
From the Evening Post. 


The distressed damsels of fashionable life in this country 
have lately undergone serious mental perturbation. Some 
weeks ago it was announced that the son of the Czar of 
Russia was coming to America, and immediately a wave of 
excitement rippled the serenity of fashionable life and the 
peaceful routine of staid and sober journalism. The fact 
that there was a great deal of confusion as to the exact 
identity of this Russian pilgrim by no means detracted from 
the interest of theimpending event. Some of the papers de- 
clared that the expected guest was the Prince Alexander, the 
heir to the Russian throne. Others maintain that it was 
Alexis, the third son of the Czar; while a feeble minority 
urged the claims of young Nicholas, who, unfortunately for 
this last theory, died at Nice three or four years ago. Then 
there came a circumstantial denial of the whole story, and 
the fashionable circles of Washington and New York loudly 
bewailed their disappointment. 

By information we have received from authentic sources 
we can now state the facts of the case. Despite the rumor 
that the whole story of the imperial visit was started for 

litical effect, the original statement, that a Russian Grand 

uke was to visit us this summer is, in the main, correct. 
The young gentleman in question is the Grand Duke Alexis, 
the second surviving son of the Czar. The exceptional heat 
of our climate last summer induced the Russian Legation at 
Washington to advise the Prince to defer his visit till towards 
the fall. We understand that the Russian fleet will leave the 
Neva on the 15th of ene may be expected here early 
in September. Such, at least, is the information received by 
the Executive Reception Committee, of which Mr. William 
H. Aspinwall is chairman, 


The Grand Duke Alexis, it is hinted, may undertake an! 
overland journey through our country, and leaving the fleet 
to pass around Cape Horn, rejoin it on the California coast, | 
returning to European Russia through Asia, and thus making 
the cireuit of the world 


NAMING NOVELS. 


From the Standard. 


It must be confessed that, in the titles they have bestowed 
upon their works, the novelists have evinced more ingenuity 
than any other class of writers. In fact, their ingenuity has 
been so industrious that it is to be feared the mine is almost 
exhausted. Perhaps, however, the public is rather to be 
congratulated upon that event, since the maximum of vexa- 


Tn | tion will then have been reached, and the reader will no 
| 
| : : - sage 
| At present, the interrogative form of title seems to be in high 


longer be plagued with any undue eccentricity of appellation. 


favor. Bulwer gave prestige to it by propounding, “ What 
Will He Do With It ?” and almost the whole shoal of smaller 
romancers has been following in that wake. The speculative 
mind may be imagined quite bewildered among the casuistic 
theories involved in the interrogatory titles showered upon it 
from the fiction department of the circulating library. Un- 
consciously one is betrayed in theorizing, and losing sight of 
the novel, becomes lost in the speculation. He follows in 
fancy those fortunes of the hero or heroine which are assum- 
ed to be indicated, in a general manner, in the title, and 
when a translator from the German bursts upon him with 
“ Why Did He Not Die?” he fonds himself, innocently sug- 
gesting “Because he refused to take chloral-hydrate.” 
“Can Wass be Right ?” asks a certain, or rather an uncer- 
tain, novelist. That depends, it might be said, entirely upon 
whether they be woman’s wrongs. Mr. Trollope asks “ Can 
You Forgive Her ?” a question whose decision in the aftirma- 
live or negative graces hangs upon the fact whether the 
woman was good looking or not. “ Ought We to Visit Her?” 
demands Mrs. Edwards, apparently ignorant that if the indi- 
vidual resides in a brown-stone front a number of objections 
to her recognition by society vanish at once. 


IL PENSEROSO. 


From The Star. 


The cheerfulness of people in the presence of death is 
never more manifest than among the “ sympathizing” friends 
who accompany the deceased to the _— The amount of 
sympathy is upon a sliding scale. The first hack contains 
the genuine mourners. The second carries the next of kin, 
who wear black and have a sincere sorrow. The third takes 
the more remote relatives, who sympathize in the loss, but 
don’t weep any after leaving the house. The fourth has a 
few of the intimate friends, who talk of the excellent quali- 
ties of the deceased, mutter a few moralizing platitudes, and 
then branch off into a political discussion or a review of the 
business of the day. And all the rest are occupied by the 
acquaintances of the departed who go to the grave, some for 
appearance sake, others for a hack-ride, others for their health 
and a sniff of country air, and very few from any genuine 
sympathy with the bereaved. The long line of carriages 
filled with smiling faces or festive smokers is an every-day 
sight, and it is about time a better public sentiment prevailed 
in such matters. The custom has grown to be a mockery, 
and, to a considerable extent, it were “ better honored in the 
breach than in the observance.” 





GREAT BRITALN. 


The Pull Mall Gazette, speaking of the disabilities of wo- 
men, remarks : 


The argument so much relied on by Mr. Jacob Bright, that 
the admission of women to the franchise is necessary to 
secure a proper consideration of their interests in Parliament, 
begs the question whether these interests are not in all sub- 
stantial respects sufficiently considered there now. Certainly 
the cases Mr. Bright referred to in support of the opposite 
conclusion do not in our judgment bear out his assumption. 
If among the consequences of women being given votes are 
to be included the passing of laws that the custody of a child 
shall be given “ to that parent who will best do a parent’s duty 
by it,’ and that“ in this free country” widows are to have the 
right inall cases to bring up their children in a religion dif- 
ferent from that of their husbands, our dislike of the Women’s 
Disabilities Bill will be decidedly increased. In fact it will be 
nothing short of a bill for the abolition of fathers. The vest- 
ingin the widow of the right of determining a child’s religlon 
should at any rate be followed, unless it is sometimes to work 
to the child’s injury, by a provision that landed property 
shall descend in the female line, since otherwise a boy’s whole 
training may be in antagonism to the sentiments and tradi- 
tions of those among whom he will have to live when he 
succeeds to his father’s estate. The truth is that to give both 
parents an equal right at all times over the disposition of 
children is to attempt an impossibility. On all points where 
their wishes or their judgments differ, one or other must 
give way, and Mr. Jacob Bright will find that this necessity is 
not evaded by enacting that the father shall give way instead 
of the mother, or that itshall be left to a court of law to de- 
termine which of them shall give way. That under any sys- 
tem nature will assert herself, and give in the long run the 
command to the stronger sex, we do not doubt; but we wish 
nature some more profitable occupation than neutralizing the 
blunders of English legislators. 


And in considering the same general question, the Daily 
Telegraph says : 

When those who refuse the suffrage to women appeal, as 
Mr. Bouverie did yesterday, to the undenied and undeniable 
fact that the majority of the sex do not desire the privi- 
lege, the hysterical party scream out, “ That very fact proves 
our case: they are like the uneducated, happy in their ignor- 
ance—like slaves so long enslaved that they do not desire 
freedom,” and so on through all the usual illustrations. But 
in this reluctance there is, we fancy,something more than 
slaves hugging their chains, and even, asarule, hugging those 


cline the franchise understand the question very well; many 
of them are educated, many understand politics. They have 
great individual power and great collective power. All 
society testifies to the enormous influence that they possess, 
even when it is directed towards the maintenance of folly. 
They rule men in a hundred ways, and if they desired the 
change, they could accomplish it in a week. But they do 
not desire it. As Mr. Bouverie’s correspondent well said, we 
hear the demands of “ the noisy few,” but not the objections 








| solicitations if they did not like to vote, the influence of the 
| priest and the clergyman, to which Mr. Henry James alluded 
jin his eloquent and exhaustive 
ss, if not of insult, if they actually appeared at the 


who put them on. The great majority of women who de- | 


of “the quiet many.” In the case of the working men we 
were told that it was difficult to collect the opinions of such a 
multitude ; but there is not the same excuse as regards the 
spinsters and widows whom Mr. Bright would entranchise. 
Their numbers are limited; their names and addresses are 
well known. * * * Yet, without obtaining their opinions one 
by one, we can easily understand why women do not desire a 
privilege which would subject them te the worry of repeated 


ech, or the worst forms of 


poll 
The Times, in considering the defeat of the Government 
respecting Epping Forest, says : 
The Government last night met with a defeat which will 
be looked upon as one of the signs of the times. Mr. Cowper- 
Temple moved a resolution “ that it is expedient that mea- 
sures be adopted for preserving as an open space for purposes 
of health and recreation the unenclosed parts of Epping For- 
est.” This resolution was opposed by the Government, and, 
after one speech from Mr. Lowe and two from Mr. Gladstone, 
it was carried by a -— of. more than two to one, the 
votes being 197 to 96. The first impression the public will 
receive will, we think, be the right one. The Government 
made a mistake in Opposing a proposition which was not in 
itself unreasonable, and which has engaged the sympathies 
of a very large class of persons. In ordinary times, however, 
they might have braved with impunity the metropolitan mem- 
bers and their constituents, together with all the philanthro- 
pists and sanitarians. It is not to be supposed that the Pre- 
mier, who came into power with a majority of 115, who was 
strong enough to overthrow the Irish Church, and who has 
always been able to count on the constituencies to keep his 
recalcitrant followers in order, should not have been able to 
choose his own time and way of dealing with Epping Forest. 
To preserve open spaces for the recreation of the hard-worked 
artisan is a popular idea, and so it is to keep up in the neigh- 
borhood of the great metropolis a specimen of the ancient 
forests of the land. But no devotion to such ideas would, 
under ordinary circumstances, break up party discipline, and 
exhibit the House overriding the obstinate resistance of the 
Cabinet. The incident of last night is an after-shock of the 
convulsion produced by the Budget. It represents, moreover, 
the suppressed irritation which has prevailed for some weeks 
at the singularly unfortunate state of public business. The 
Government has introduced a series of measures, which, 
whatever their merits, have alienated large and important 
classes. This is not necessarily a fault in Ministerial propo- 
sals, and we do not ourselves doubt that on some of the points 
which will be most hotly contested the Government is in the 
right. But Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have been more 
confident than discerning. They have struck right and left, 
wounded emer on this side, and threatened interests 
on that, until, for one reason or another, they have made ene- 
mies high and low. To alienate the higher classes by the 
abolition of purchase and the menace of the ballot; the pub- 
licans and their customers by the Licensing Bill; the econo- 
mists by a large increase of expenditure, and consequent defi- 
ciency in the revenue; the laborious middle class by the pro- 
of asixpenny income tax, and all within a few weeks, 
as seldom been the lot of any Ministry. 


Conceining land tenure, the Hvaminer inquires: 


If the landlords are not improvers, are the tenants’ To 
propose such a question may seem itself fatal to the existin 
system ; for if the tenants improve the property, why should 
the landlord be allowed to seize the profit in increased rent? 
Is the laborer to toil so that the landlord may sleep and grow 
rich? But whoever is to benefit by it, improved agriculture 
is an object of national importance, and if our system of land 
tenure were favorable to improvement by tenants, one great 
objection to it would be removed. Now, tenants will expend 
money only on one condition—that they have security for 
reaping the profits. A long lease at a fixed rent is absolutely 
necessary before a tenant will put out much on his land. In 
England leases are almost unknown. The landlords desire to 
have their tenants at their mercy; they wish to drive them 
like sheep to the poll, and they wish to have them as keepers 
for their game. To perpetuate this base thraldom, leases are 
refused, the land is impoverished, and corn and meat are 
dear for the poor. The landlords are like the dog in the 
fable, they will neither improve the land themselves nor let 
others do it. We may ask, how long will the people endure 
this? Not merely that they shall be divorced from the soil, 
for that might be uccepted with resignation, if it were proved 
that the largest possible produce was taken out of the land ; 
but that those who monopolize the land sacrifice it to their 
own greediness of power and pompous self-assertion. It is 
not Political Economy that is invoked in behalf of the land- 
lords: that is admitted to be against them. The final cause 
of the English land system is that the people shall touch their 
hats to the squire, and to be sent to prison by him if they 
interfere with his game. Surely it can need no other con- 
demnation. 






































































A comprehensive sketch of the Treaty of Washington 
having reached London on May 12, the journals of the day 
following print copious comments upon its significance : 


The Times remarks that it is obvious that the treaty con- 
cluded by the Joint High Commission is the result of mutual 
concession, nor is it to be disguised that it embodies a prepon- 
derance of concession on the side of Great Britain. Perhaps 
this was inevitable. We find nothing inconsistent, and, now 
that the treaty has been signed on behalf of the nation, we 
forbear (the Times says) to lay stress on the particulars in 
which it may seem to us defective. It is a far more grateful 
duty to acknowledge the moral courage of President Grant 
in departing from the position formerly taken up by Mr. 
Fish, and making fresh overtures to Lord Granville, as well 
as Lord Granville’s address in closing with them promptly 
and without reserve. Bearing in mind the auspicious prece- 
dent of the Ashburton Treaty, we have always held that if a 
few honest Englishmen and Americans could be got together 
into a room and trusted with the negotiations, the difficulties 
of diplomacy would vanish, and a compromise might be 
eflected satisfactory to both nations. 


The Daily News believes that there is too much of good 
sense and good feeling among the people of the United 
States and of England to let any silly impulse of national 
vanity or self-love raise quibbles about a treaty which con- 
cerns the interests of the two great sections of that race to 
which Europe, bewildered by diplomatists and worried by 
wars, turns for an example of justice and moderation. Let 
those who are disposed to be impatient at the roundabout 
and protracted scheme and somewhat complicated machinery 
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the swifter processes of European monarchies for termina- 
ting difterencies are more in accordance with civilization 
or with common sanity. The labors of all these arbitra- 
tors, and Commissioners and lawyers will have been well 
and cheaply expended upon laying the basis of a lasting 
friendship, and proving to the Old World how the differ- 
ences of great nations can be settled without bloodshed. 
Inkshed is less romantic and chivalrous perhaps, but Eng- 
lish-speaking men may be permitted to prefer it without 
being suspected of pusillanimity. 

The Telegraph remarks that, apart from its general merits 
as a compact of reconciliation between two great peoples, 
the treaty deserves note as marking a distinct advance in 
the formalization of what is called international law. “In 
case of future wars we may find ourselves at hostilities 
with Powers whose coasts we cannot attack; and if they 
could freely use neutral ports against us, our commerce, 
spread over the world’s seas, would suffer enormously. 

m that we are protected by the formal imposition of 
these new obligations on at least one great Power, and 
probably, in time to come, they will be accepted by all mari- 
time States.” But the Telegraph rejoices at the treaty on 
higher grounds. It is a work of good will. It is to be 
hoped that, providing as the treaty does for the settlement 
of all the questions in dispute between the two countries, 
it will be a new starting-point for the growth of better 
feelings between nations that ought never to have been 
alienated by petty jealousies and bitter words. 

The Post thinks that a more extraordinary perversion of 
all known methods of proceeding than that contained in the 
treaty it is difficult to conceive. e are not (it says) careful 
to deny the merits that may be claimed for these new rules, 
nor even to discuss their merits at all. The point is, that 
they are new, and that they have been invented to deal with 
an old case; and we cannot but think that many better courses 
might have been contrived than to produce them like a Rip 
Van Winkle change of scene in order to alter all the relations 
of the actors. This point over, all the rest is pretty well, as 
it may, indeed, be assured by the treaty, and it is to be hoped 
that the United States may—though it cannot be expected 
that England will—be thoroughly satisfied. 


The Saturday Review says the treaty with America proves 
to be an absolute surrender of every point for which succes- 
sive English Governments have contended. It is not surpris- 
ing either that Mr. Sumner expresses general satisfaction with 
the treaty, or that he thinks it practicable to inflict on Eng- 
land the additional affront of making the arbitration exclu- 
sively one-sided. Perhaps the more generous section of his 
countrymen will be satisfied with the ample revenge which 
they have secured for all real and imaginary offences. In the 
arrangement of a compromise, or of a submission, the party 
who is less eager for an adjustment enjoys an undoubted su- 
periority. In the United States the possibility of a rupture 
with England involved a mere disturbance of commercial 
credit; and in popular estimation the inconvenience was over- 
balanced by the hope that war might result in territorial 
aggrandisement. Englishmen, on the other hand, have culti- 
vated « genuine love of peace, which is neither shared nor 
understood by any other civilized community ; nor could it 
be forgotten that a struggle in Canada would be conducted 
under the most unfavorable conditions. There was nothin 
to gain, and much to lose, in a conflict with the Uni 
States; and the hostile feeling which so largely aftects Ameri- 
can politics has never been reciprocated in England. The 
great majority of the people, having neither leisure nor incli- 
nation for the study of questions of international law, have 
probably received a vague impression that the persistent com- 
plaints of American speakers and writers must have had 
more or less foundation; and the present Government is not 
especially susceptible on delicate points of honor. 

The Spectator thinks that in relation to the point most likely 
to excite unfavorable comment—the frank expression of re- 

t by the English Commissioners at what occurred—the 

nglish Government have shown courage and wisdom, and 
taken the only course likely to heal the wound completely, 
by sacrificing all unworthy pride and reserve. On all the 
other points the solution arrived at by the Commission seems 
quite unexceptionable. On the one hand, no one who had 
looked into the international law of the matter could admit 
for a moment that the principles agreed upon were the actual 
principles recognized by the practice of nations. On the 
other hand, no one could deny the enormous desirability that 
any nation, possessed of a great commercial marine, should 
get such principles as these acknowledged for the future. It 
seems but too likely that in contending for England’s own 
undeniable rights in the past, they might be injuring most 
seriously their prospects for the future. By the concessions 
now made they have avoided this most dangerous error, and 
secured themselves, as far as possible, from any retaliation by 
the United States for the raids of the Alabama and her con- 
sorts. On the whole, Lord Granville is to be congratulated 
on having taken a bold and a most important step towards a 
genuine understanding with the United States—a Power with 
whom any grave misunderstanding of ours must be pure and 
unalloyed evil. 

The Economist remarks that the American treaty is one to 
which exception is very likely to be taken by the sticklers for 
the letter of the old international law, and to which exception 
is certain to be taken by politicians of the type of Mr. Roe- 
buck, who have made it their object to snub America, and to 
disappoint her pretensions in every way. But so far as we 
are able to judge of its provisions, it seems to us a wise and 
cautious treaty, which, though it enlarges the international 
obligations of neutralsin time of war—that is, strictly interna- 
tional obligations, as distinguished from those municipal 
obligations which England and most other nations have as- 
sumed because they feared to assert fully their theoretic inter- 
national rights—does not really enlarge the scope of those 
practical duties which “good comity” entitles a belligerent 
nation to expect from a friendly nation which keeps out 
of the quarrel. In short, the principle which the treaty 
accepts were already, though not principles of admitted 
international obligation, the principles which practically gov- 
erned all sincere neutrals in their relations with bellige- 
rents, and it is just as well to formulate these princi- 
ples and agree to recognize them reciprocally in all our 
relations with the United States—and, indeed, with every 
other maritime Power which will accede to them—for the 
future. On the whole, though the arrangement proposed 
will almost certainly issue in the payment of a considera- 
ble sum of money y Great Britain, the Economist regards 
the treaty with satisfaction, and will consider the fine as 


anything but wasted if it brings about a hearty under- 
standing with the United States, and imposes on maritime 


neutrals the necessity of making stricter provisions for the 
= of such cruisers as the ‘Ala 
uture, 


bama and her consorts in 






























































































FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


In the House of Lords on Monday night an inquiry was made 
as to whether it was the intention to press the ratification of 
the treaty before June 12. The Government abstained from 
making any declaration regarding the treaty beyond the 
statement that it was in the hands of the printers, and would 
be laid before Parliament on Tuesday. In the course of the 
debate, the idea of England — was ridiculed. It 
was also said that diplomacy would be impossible if it had 
to be submitted to Parliament; besides, it was the prerogative 
of the Crown to conclude treaties on its own motion. 
The steamship Webb was sunk in a collision off the English 
coast, and thirteen lives lost. The resistance to the oc- 
cupation of Paris by the Government forces was continued 
till the 23d, but at 1 p.m. the flag of Versailles was planted 
on the heights of Montmartre, where the most formidable 
stand was made by the insurgents. The attack began at day- 
break, and the fire of musketry and cannon was incessant 
until the insurgents were routed. There was sharp fighting 
at the barricades in the Place de la Concorde and the Place 
de Clichy. The enthusiasm among the delivered population 
of Paris is said to be great. The battalions of the friends of 
order are said to be reorganizirg. M. Assy is in custody. 
(en. Dombrowski was wounded, and endeavored to make 
his escape, but was prevented ~ 4 the Prussians. The in- 
surgents made an attempt to break the Prussian line af en- 
circlement. The Prussian troops were ordered to fire on 
them if they approached within four hundred paces. The 
German authorities notified the Commune that they would 
bombard Paris if the residence of the American Minister 
were sacked. In the British House of Commons, on 
Monday night, an amendment to the Army bill, affecting the 
sale of commissions, was rejected, the Government being 
supported by a majority of 39. Tuesday night the University 
Test bill, as it came from the House of Lords, was de- 
nounced by Mr. Gladstone. In the House of Lords a 
bill enabling Canada to create provinces from her new terri- 
tory was read a second time. rl Granville acknowledged 
the receipt of indemnity for the colliers sunk in the Seine by 
the Prussians. In the Spanish Cortes, on Monday, a 
long and excited debate arose on a resolution for the estab- 
lishment of a republic, introduced by Radicals, and one de- 
claring the election of King Amadeus void, and Don Carlos 
the rightful King, offe by the Carlists. No vote was 
taken.——The Government troops on Tuesday dislodged the 
insurgents from the Faubourg Germain and elsewhere, and 
were on Wednesday continuing their victorious march. It 
is thought that the insurgents will attempt to escape towards 
Belleville and Pantin. Crowds of repulsive-looking men 
destitute of uniforms and in rags have been taken prisoners. 
The insurgents have fired the palaces of the Legion of Honor 
and Council of State, on the southern side of the Seine and 
opposite the gardens of the Tuileries. Other palaces are also 
burning, and the fumes of smoke and petroleum pervade the 
city. The Palace of the Tuileries has been burned to the 
— A terrible explosion had occurred in the centre of 

aris. The Versaillists are furiously bombarding those 
quarters where the insurgents keep up resistance. The dead 
remain unburied, and the wounded lie unattended in the 
streets. In the Assembly M. Thiers announced that the 
Hotel de Ville was in flames. He expressed his horror at 
these acts of vandalism, and declared that it was the deter- 
mination of the Government to punish the perpetrators 
without mercy. The foreign Powers have ordered their re- 
presentatives in Paris not to protect the insurgents. It is 
said the American Minister, Mr. Washburne, did not act in 
concert with the other diplomats. Gen. Dombrowski is 
wounded, and has been captured and imprisoned at St. Denis. 
Billioray, the Communist Minister of War, was killed in 
Tuesday's battle. M. Thiers is indefatigable in the direction 
of operations looking to the supply of Paris with provisions. 
A despatch from outside Paris on Thursday repre- 
sented the city in danger of entire destruction by fire, owin 
to the prevalence of a strong south wind M. Thiers issue 
a circular of information to the provinces, announcing that 
the Assembly are masters of Paris, except a small portion ; 
the Louvre had been saved; the Hotel of the Minister of 
Finance had been partially burned, and the Tuileries and the 
Palais du Quai d’Orsay (in which the Council of State holds 
its session), are — destroyed. The Government forces 
were shelling the Belleville quarter. They have also occu- 
pied Fort Bicetre. Gen. Vinoy telegraphs to Versailles that 
the Hotel de Ville has been eceagled br his troops. There 
was furious canonading and firing of musketry during the 
whole of Wednesday night. The hostages had many of 
them been killed. The Archbishop of Paris was murdered. 
Two Communist leaders of prominence, Raoul and Rigault, 
were tried by drum-head court-martial and shot. A member 
of the Belgian Government declared officially in the Chamber 
Thursday, that Communists who escape into Belgium will 
not be treated as political refugees. The Italian Deputies 
are still discussing the financial measures of the Government, 
which are creating serious dissensions.— The Greek 
Chamber has voted 10,000 livres as compensation to the 
widow of Mr. Lloyd, who was murdered by brigands at 
Marathon. The Czar will be present at the triumphal 
entry of the German Army into Berlin, June 11. 
The bill to incorporate Alsace and Lorraine has been re- 
committed in the German Parliament, it being unsatisfactory 
to Prince Bismarck, who threatened to withdraw the mea- 
sure and resign unless the amendments to the bill were ex- 
punged. Negotiations are said to be in progress for the 
ceding of Heligoland to Germany by Great Britain. 



































MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


_Mr. Charles Matthews has been performing a number of 
his brilliant characters at the Fifth Avenue Theatre this week. 

le has given a representation of “Not Such a Fool as 
He Looks.” It is a new play to this stage, and is of that kind 
of comedy which borders so close upon farce that it is diffi- 
cult to tell the dividing line. Sir Simon Simple is the youth 
who is supposed to be a little weak in his brains, but who 
finally shows the audience that It is hard to tell how much a 
man knows by looking at him. In “Nan, the Good for 
Nothing,” we have an example of a girl with two living 
fathers, but even this young lady has not such a multiplicity 
of relatives as the author contrives shall claim Mr. Mat- 
thews. Mr. Davidge and Mrs. Gilbert deserve favorable no- 
tice for their personations, but of course the honors of the 
evening have been with Mr. Matthews. We cannot sufficiently 
commend the elegance and finish of his acting. 

‘The Grand Opera House, having had a successful season 
with opera bouffe, is now presenting pantomime in excellent 
style. “The Three Hunchbacks” isthe name of the piece 

ven this week. It has many fine spectacular effects, and as 
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a pantomime has some merits. Bonfanti displays her skill in 
dancing, Moe and Goodrich have a skating scene, and an 
English pantomime company has been expressly engaged to 
give due effect to the picces. The clown, Mr. Abbott, is 
really very skillful. 

The season at the Academy of Music, under the conduct of 
Signor Albites, has becn unusually successful. The frail 
plant which forty-five years ago first appeared here seems to 
have become domestirated, and a {manager who now under- 
stands the popular taste can carry on a season without ruinous 
loss. Signor Albites, although presenting nothing new, 
has given an agreeable succession of works, as any one 
will say who looks at the list—* I] Poliuto,” “ La Traviata,” 
“Un Ballo,” “ Rigoletto,” “ Ernani,” “ Faust,” “ Martha,” the 
“ Sicilian Vespers,” and “ Robert.” The original season has 
been lengthened three nights, as there wasa great desire to 
hear the company longer. 

“Help” has been successful at Wood’s Museum. Mr. 
Murphy’s character acting is good, and is well appreciated by 
the audience that flock there. 

At Wallack’s, “ Playing with Fire” is on the boards. 
Despite the success which “ Randall's Thumb” had attained, 
it was withdrawn to make room for this well-known piece of 
John Brougham’s. Like all his productions, the dialogue is 
crisp, the situations amusing, and the pleasure afforded the 
audience great. The spice of improbability it has does not 
injure the rendering. 

The “ Winter’s Tale” is still continued at Booth’s, but will 
soon be withdrawn to make room for a novelty. 





SPORTING. 


THE DERBY DAY. 


‘*Derby Day has come with its usual spirit andincident. The 
House of Lords is empty ; the House of Commons is adjourned. 
Business generally, in London, is suspended, and the city is 
emptied of so much of its population that a stranger might 
imagine it smitten with the plague. The weather is delight- 
ful. Nevertheless, everybody is armed with Macintosh or 
umbrella as a precaution against the rain, so proverbially an 
incident of the occasion, while vails about the hats guard 
against the absolutely certain dust. ‘Thus equipped, and gar- 
nished with sundry pocket-pistols as a defense not so much 
against possible Dick Turpins of the highway as against ex- 
tortionate victuallers on the course, John Bull sets forth to his 
great national festival. 

At an early hour we take the north-western turnpike, and 
are on the road in an endless procession of carriages, private 
and public, of stages, of busses, of vans, of carts—from the 
aristocratic six-in-hand, with a noble marquis handling the 
ribbons and delicately and skillfully touching with his lash the 
flank of the off-leader, to the donkey-cart, with motive power 
equal toa medium dog and a freight of six select costermon- 
gers. Dust! We cannot see, we can hardly breathe forit. It 
darkens the lovely English landscape ; turns the hawthorn 
hedges and their perfumed blossoms into dreary earthworks ; 
lies like volcanic ashes on the turf for a hundred yards away ; 
fills the lungs to suffocation, irritates our eyes, vexes our tem- 
pers. The long cavalcade is suddenly arrested. ‘The matter? 
A buss is upset, or the wheel is off a costermonger’s family 
coach. Whocares? The debris is cleared away, and on goes 
the flying procession. A little less dust; we have struck sand; 
our weary nags drag heavily through it. Hurrah! the Grand 
Stand, with its standard and streamers, comes into sight over 
the plain. We are on Epsom Downs. Greatly favored, we 
have a place for our turn-out within the ring ; and having 
quarreled for it, and experienced much blasphemy in gaining 
it, we have leisure and composure to brush off the upper strata 
of dust from coat and hat, and look about us, 

The horizon is, it must be owned, narrow. Between us and 
the winning post is a family carriage filled with a remarkably 
tall family of Yorkshire folks. If we are to see at all we 
must make our way to the Grand Stand. This vast structure 
is already filled. The front seats, reserved tor the families of 
the members of the Jockey Club, are overflowing with the 
bluest blood of the three kingdoms, At the outer door Police- 
man X iells us that the last inch overhead is occupied. 
Through much suffering and perspiration, nevertheless, we 
press onward, until forcibly ejected, so to speak, into the up- 
per air, where, though much flattened and altogether ex- 
hausted, we can at least breathe and see. 

And whata sight! All England is here. Who can doubt 
it? Royalty and nobility are close under our noses; the 
crush and flutter of aristocracy about us; we care nothing for 
these things, but gaze in wonder at the picture before us. A 
natural amphitheatre, a mile, perhaps, in diameter. The 
slope is alive with dense masses of humanity. Estimates of 
crowds always err, but see the thousand acres taken up as 
bivouac for horses and ‘‘traps.” See yonder gipsy camp ; 
fortune-telling is the order of the day. Hear, for you caunot 
choose but hear, the clamor of men or women selling you the 
**card” or programme of the race. Hear, also, these other 
respectably-dressed gents who stun you with offers of the 
*‘correct tip of the Derby,” or those other spectators who 
stand ready to give or take ruinous odds on every event of the 
day. ‘That mau in a white hat and duster, speaking with the 
Marquis of Gaunt, is a Cabinet Minister; they have their bet- 
ting-books in hand, having just recorded their wager. Yonder 
is H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, a broad contrast with the 
stripling who made the grand tour of the New World. 

ow comes the more discordant clangor of a bell, and the 
ery of ‘‘clear the course” preludes the coming of a doubie 
platoon of poli , truncheon in hand, who sweep the rab- 
ble of peers and people beyond the ropes aud leave the ground 
clear for the array of horse flesh destined to dispute the honors 
of tlie day. Everybody diligently consults his card to identify 
the colors of the jockey and the owners, and ascertain the 
latest odds. Everybody bends over to see them return again 
and again from false starts to resume the line. At last they 
are off. The excitement is almost unendurable. The favorite 
is clearly out of the race before 300 yards are traversed. The 
dark blue of Baron Rothschild, the colors of Mr. Cartwright, 
and the yellow of Mr. Merry crowd steadily toward the front ; 
nervous betters who ‘“‘plunged” heavily on the favorite are 
eagerly ‘‘hedging.” ‘The horses are at Tattenham corner, 
homeward bound, dark blue, who has hung on the flank of 
scarlet and yellow, gets the whip, and gains steadily at every 
stride. The judge in the box stands like a pillar of iron, firm 
and observant. ‘Lhe dark blue passes the post and Baron 
Rothschild’s name is enrolled on the long roll of Derby win- 
ners. 


The preceding graphic account of the Derby is supposed to 
have been forwarded by cable, but from the many glaring errors 
and inconsistencies therein contained, we surmise it was pre- 
pared for the occasion by some Bohemian who never was 








within the sound of Bow Bells in his life. How surprised the 
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cocknies will be to hear that the Northwestern turnpike leads eee 20 to 1 offered, is now at 6 to 1 taken freely. She isa 


to Epsom Downs, and that the race course is of sandy soil. | 
Only think of the delight of the populace at seeing a noble 
marquis driving a six-in-hand, whereas the bloated aristocrat 
would just as soon think of handling the team of Barnum’s 
Triumphal Music Car. And then imagine ‘ our own corres- 
pondent” making his triumphant entry, with his vehicle, 
into ** The Ring,’ a spot so sacred to the national sport, that 
no carriage-wheel has yet desecrated its virgin sward. This 
is, however, an innovation that the Jockey Club may adopt to 
their advantage, although a mass of carriages in the enclosure 
of the Grand Stand might somewhat test the patience of those 
who expect to see the races from their coign of ’vantage. 
Then again the Downs form a plateau and not an amphitheatre, 
and as the course is in the shape of a horse shoe, with 
the start from the extreme point, some five furlongs distance, 
there never could be any craning over to see it take place. 
In the next place there are no ropes on the race course beyond 
which the ‘* rabble of peers and people could be driven,” and 
there are no odds to be found on Dorling’s correct cards how- 
ever diligently they may be consulted Last but not least the 
latest tip for the race is imparted in whispers, and not by men 
who seek a return for what they consider valuable information, 
and we might as well expect to hear Mr. Babzock yelling in 
the ring his intention to win the Westchester Cup with Helm- 
bold, as to hear a tip on the Derby shouted aloud by respect- 
ably dressed gents. We have never yet read such a speci- 
men of ‘‘ high falutin balderdash,” and we hope, taking it all 
in all, never to look upon its like again. 

The race forthe Blue Ribbon of the turf this year has re- 
sulted for the first time in favor of Baron Rothschild, who is 
just as liberal a patron of the turf in England as is Mr. Bel- 
mont in this country. Favonius is very fashionably bred, and 
although this is his first score as a winner, his well contested 
race with Albert Victor for the Newmarket Biennial, showing 
him as a superior horse, the result was not unexpected. Baron 
Rothschild’s horses are always backed by the public, so sure 
are they of getting a true run for their investments, but a 
great deal of money must have been lost on Bothwell, who 
never seems to have figured prominently in the race. It is 
reported that the Baron presented Wells the jockey who rode 
the winner, with the stakes amounting to nearly £6,000. 

The betting the day previous was reported as follows : 

7 to 4 against Mr. Johnstone's br. c. Bothwell, (winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas Stakes,) by Stockwell, out of 
Katherine Logie; 5 to 1 against Mr. Cartwright’s ch. ¢. Albert 
Victor, by Marsyas, out of Princess of Wales; 8 to 1 against 
Baron Rothschild’s ch. ¢. by Parmesan, out of Zephyr; 12 to 
1 against Mr. Harrison’s ec. Grand Coup, by Gladiateur, out of 
Aline, by Stockwell; the same odds against Mr. Merry’s b. c. 
King of the Forest, by Scottish Chief, out of Lioness; 14 to 1 
against Mr. Osborne's b. c. Ravenshoe, by Cathedral, out of 
Crow's Nest; and the same odds against Capt. Day's b. c. The 
Count, by Parmesan, out of Countess, by Stockwell. 

Renewal of the Derby Stakes of 50 sovereigns each, half 
forfeit, for colts, 122 pounds, and fillies, 117 pounds, three 
years old, one mile and a half, the owner of the second horse 
to receive 300 sovereigns and the third 150 sovereigns out of 
the stakes ; 209 subscribers : 

Baron Rothschild’s ch. c. Favonius, by Parmesan, out of 

Mr. W. S. Cartwright’s ch. ¢. Albert Victor, by Mareyae, ont 
of Princess of Wales Morris t+ 

Mr. Merry’s b. c. King of the Forest, by Scottish Chief, out of 
Lioness. anes rates -+-+e+----Snowden + 

The two latter made a dead heat. The others are not placed. 
The betting just previous to the start was 9 to 1 against the 
winner, 4 to 1 against Albert Victor, 12 to 1 against King of 
the Forest. 


1 


The race for the Oaks stakes of 50 sovereigns each, half 
forfeit, for fillies, one mile and a half, the owner of the se- 
cond horse to receive 300 sovereigns, and the third 150 
sovereigns out of the stakes (176 subscribers), came off at 
Epsom, May 26, with the following result : 

Baron Rothschild’s b. f. Hannah, by King Tom, out of 
Mentmore Lass..... 

Mr. R. C. Naylor 
SOT IN sist oc aes etr etna odnseedandewccbansatinte 

Mr. A. Briggs’s ch. f. Hopbine, by Dundee, out of Rose of 
a Pee Q 





Nine ran. The betting before the race was 5 to 2 against 
the winner. 





Tue Burrato Drivinc Park Assocration.—The directors of 
the Buffalo Driving Park Association offer premiums amount- 
ing to $50,000 for the Sixth Annual Summer Meeting, com- 
mencing August 8, 1871, as follows : 

First Day.—Purse No. 1, $2,000 for horses that never beat 
three minutes ; No. 2, $5,000 for horses that never beat 2:34 ; 
No. 3, 810,000 for horses that never beat 2:27. 

Srconp Day.—Purse No. 4, $1,500 for horses that never beat 
2:45 under saddle; No. 5, $10,000 for horses that never beat 
2:30. 

Txuirp Day.—Purse No. 6, $3,000 for horses that never beat 
2:30; No. 7, $6,000 for horses that never beat 2:24. 

Fourth Day.—Purse No. 8, $5,000 for horses that never 
beat 2:40; No. 9, $5,000 for all horses, and $2,500 to the horse 
beating Dexter's time, 2:17}. 





As the Jerome Park Races approach, the interest in the re 
sult of the great events is so ou. the increase that we could 
fill columns with the latest turf gossip. With our restricted 
space we can give but a few items this week, which, however, 
have an important bearing on some of the principal races. 
For the Belmont, we find that Harry Bassett receded in the 
betting from 5 to 2 to 4 to 1, in consequence of the colt being 
reported amiss, and as he failed to show on the track for two 
or three days, his backers began to feel a little blue about 
their investments. A dose of medicine and a rest from his 
training have apparently restored him to favor, as we find 
him once more quoted at 3 to 1. ; 

Frank Ross, the great Southern representative, belonging 
to Mr. Cottrill, holds his position as second favorite, although 
the colt has not yet quite recovered from his cold; but as he 
was in fine condition before he started for the North, he may yet 
get a favorable preparation for the Belmont. Mr. Deswell’s 
Eolns has created a favorable impression among yood judges 
at Fordham, and Elsie, another representative of the Leam- 
ington blood, is backed in earnest by those well initiated in the 
stable secrets, Next week Mr. Swigert’s team will arrive, and 
although it is reported that there is a clipper among the num- 
ber, some are in doubts whether Stockwood or Wanderer is 
the Simon Pure. By the betting, the former is the one, as he 
is quoted at 10to 1. The betting on this race is very spiri- 
ted, and as long odds are eagerly taken on some ontsiders, it 
is evident that the field will be the largest that ever contested 
for the race. 

There is bu‘ little change in the odds for the Fordham 
Stakes, although the quotations have advanced on the favo- 
rites mentioned in onr Jast, Echo has come with a rush, and 


handsome nag, slight of build, about 15 hands high with a 
good turn of speed, and although she disappointed the expec- 
tations of her owner last season, she is reported to have made 
a most favorable trial, and we expect her to run into a place, 
if she is not absolutely first, in the Fordham Stakes. ‘There 
is but little chance of Haric starting, and Remorseless has 
receded in the betting, with the advance of the other favo- 
rites. 

We hear onthe best authority that Mr. Harper will soon 
come East with his string, and the greatest interest is felt in 
the contests that will eusue between Longfellow, Express, etc., 
and the cracks of our own stables. 


—_—_—___. 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Freeman's Journal announces that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales will visit Ireland in the second week of 
August. Their Royal Highnesses will be the guests of his 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. 


The Lords’ Committee on University Tests recommend 
that no tests should be required for fellowship, or other than 
university degrees ; but tutors and lecturers should swear to 
teach nothing contrary to the spirit of the Bible. 

West Derby Guardians are not disposed to transport any 
of the pauper girls under their charge, believing that they can 
be provided with homes in England. Miss Rye is to be in- 
formed of this decision, that lady having inquired if the board 
would like any Protestant orphan girls to be taken to 
Canada. 


Anothe> convict employed upon the dockyard extension 
works at St. Mary’s Island, Chatham, has just committed self- 
mutilation in order to escape the work he had todo. The 
man, named O’Cornel, was at work, when he placed his leg 
across a rail as a wagon load of bricks came along. It was 
found necessary to amputate the limb. 


It is contemplated to start a Gaelic monthly publication at 
about the cost of sixpence per month, to be devoted to the 
collection and preservation of floating Gaelic poetry and 
tales, etc., to have an article in each number in English on 
Gaelic subjects, so as to secure the countenance and support 
of scholars who may be able to discuss questions of Celtic 
philology, although unable to do so in the Gaelic tongue. 

The labors of the Glasgow enumerators are now sufficiently 
advanced to give a pretty close guess at the number of inha- 
bitants within the municipality on the — of the 2nd of 
April. The total number, it is expected, will be about 480,000, 
which shows an enormous increase on the census of 1861, 
when the figures were 395,503. 


An English lady travelling on the Rhine recently drew the 
attention of a waiter to the fact that the egg he had given her 
contained a chicken. Nothing abashed, the man of napkins 
replied that he must charge for a chicken in her bill instead 
of an egg. Campaigning has brought out their national pe- 
culiarities strongly. 

While Parliament and the country have been discussing 
the question whether a man may marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, a grocer living in Devonshire has quietly married his 
deceased wife’s daughter. The wife in question died about 
twelve months ago, bequeathing to the grocer the care of her 
daughter by a former husband, the daughter at the time verg- 
ing on her fiftieth year. The husband, who is himself about 
fifty-five years of age, accepted the charge, and has recently 
married his protegee. 

The whole of the men employed in the engineering estab- 
lishments of Sunderland have had their demand of the new 
system of time of 54 hours per week conceded to them, and 
the men who were on strike have returned to work. The 
joiners and house carpenters connected with the principal 
establishments in Newcastle and Gateshead remain on strike, 
as the masters decline to reduce the week’s work to 54 hours. 
There is a general movement among the workmen on Tyne 
side for a day’s work of nine hours. 


According to Peterman’s Mittheilungen, the new German 
empire, including Alsace and Lorraine, will embrace 9901 
square miles, with 40,148,209 inhabitants. Russia alone will 
exceed it in extent and population, for Russia in Europe has 
100,285 square miles, with a population of 69,379,500. France, 
after the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, will have 9588 square 
miles of territory, with 36,428,548 inhabitants. Austria will 
number 35,943,592 inhabitants spread over a larger extent of 
country, namely 10,980 square miles. Great Britain and Ire- 
land have 5732 square miles, with 30,838,210 inhabitants ; and 
Italy, includin me, has 5376 square miles, with 26,470,000 
inhabitants. In the order of population, the Governments 
will stand: Russia, Germany, France, Austria, and England; 
but in military power, the first position must henceforth be 
accorded to Germany. 

The first stone of the new theatre at Dresden, to replace 
the old building recently destroyed by fire, was laid on the 
28th of April, in the presence of a small number of officials 
only. No other ceremony than the usual three strokes of the 
hammer was permitted. In a leaden box was enclosed the 
vote of the Chambers granting the sum for the construction 
of the gigantic edifice, destined to be the largest theatre in 
Europe. A silver thaler, and a five groschen piece, with a 
nee gs group, representing the old theatre as it ap- 
peared before, after, and pending the burning, was also en- 
closed in the leaden case and buried beneath the first stone 
laid by the architect Semper. 


A project has been broached at Moscow for celebrating 
next year the two hundredth anniversary of Peter the Great's 
birth by a grand national musical festival, to be divided into 
two principal parts. It is proposed that the first part shall 
consist of a competition between Russian composers and the 
performance of occasional pieces written expressly for the 
occasion. The second part will be a kind of musico-ethno- 
graphic exposition, at which the different races belonging to 
the Russian empire will execute in their respective national 
costumes pieces of popular music, vocal and i: strumental. 
The government has signified its intention of contributing 
one hundred thousand roubles towards the enterprise. 

Sir Walter Scott’s centenary is now getting into working 
order. The Lord-Provost, magistrates, and Council of the 
city of Edinburgh, the trustees of the Scott monument, have 
agreed to complete the room originally designed for a mu- 
seum, and abundance of interesting relics will speedily be ob- 
tained. Thirty statues are required to fill the canopied niches 
round the structure, and Messrs. Brodie and Hutchinson, 
sculptors, are willing to furnish these statues, modelled and 
executed by themselves, and cut out of the best freestone, for 
£50 per — The figures will be selected from the leadin 
novels and poems of Scott, which afford an ample variety o. 





character and costume, and gn illustration(of national history. 





It is proposed to raise the necessary funds by subscription, 
each subscriber of one guinea and upwards to be presented 
with a sheet containing photographs of all the statues. A 
committee has been formed in Edinburgh for the above pur- 
— under the presidency of the Right Hon. William Law, 
ord-Provost, James Ballantyne, honorary secretary. A 
London peng Rag is in course of formation. Of 
= eee r. Charles Mackay will act as vice-presi- 
ent. 

The census shows a decrease in the population of Liverpool 
of 35,150. The exact number is 234,625, to which the out 
townships, which have largely increased, must be added. 

The West London Advertiser says that at a recent dinner 
given by a noble Duke, near Isleworth, to his tradesmen, his 
— noticed a great falling off in the number of his guests. 

king an explanation, he was told that since his grace had 
taken to deal at the Civil Service Co-operative Stores, and 
had set the example to his neighbors, they could not afford to 
buy a new coat to appear as usual at }iis grace’s table, and if 
the system were continued they would not be able to pay 
their rents. 

The trial of Michael Torpey for the jewel robbery from the 
assistant of Messrs. London and Ryder took place at the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court, on Monday, the 1st inst. There were 
several indictments against him. One charged him with the 
robbery, and others with having administered a noxious and 
stupefying drug in order to enable him to commit the rob- 
bery. He pleaded not guilty to the latter charges, though 
once oo. | himself guilty of the actual robbery. The 
more serious charges were not pressed against him, and he 
was found guilty of the robbery. Sentence was postponed 
till the following day, when the prisoner’s counsel, Mr. Mon- 
tagu Williams, reminded the court that Torpey had given 
certain information to the prosecutors in reference to the 
stolen property. Mr. Straight (who appeared for the prose- 
cution) said this was true, but the information only went to 
the extent of saying where the stolen property had been dis 
posed of. This was in different parts of the Continent, and 
the information was of little or no use to the prosecutors. 
The learned counsel added that there was every reason to 
believe that at the time the robbery was committed the pri- 
soner was very much pressed for payment of £700 for liabili- 
ties incurred in betting transactions. There were also grounds 
for believing that Mr. and Mrs. Torpey had been reading 
works of fiction, one of which contained an account of a pre- 
tended robbery ef the same description ; and, after brooding 
over the matter, they seemed to have at length resolved to 
carry out the robbery in question. The Recorder sentenced 
the prisoner to eight years’ penal servitude. 

The withdrawal of the Government Licensing bill has saved 
Parliament from some unique petition demonstrations. The 
petition against the bill from Birmingham alone was signed 
by some 70,000 persons, and had to be carried inside the House 
on men’s backs. In bulk it may appropriately be compared 
to an ordinary beer barrel. 

The Scotsman states that Mr. Bright has completely re- 
covered from his attack of erysipelas, and will shortly pro- 
ceed to Scotland. 

The new regulations for future enlistments have gone into 
operation. In future all enlistments for the Foot Guards and 
regiments of the line are to be for “ short service,” that is, for 
six years in the army service, and six years in the reserve, 
without pensions. 

The Queen has presented a valuable cup to the Royal Corn- 
wall Regatta committee, to be sailed for by yachts at the ap- 
proaching regatta at Falmouth. 

It is confidently stated that a Methodist chapel is about to 
be erected in the city of Rome. Dr. Cumming states that a 
Scotch church is likely to be established in the city. 

The Emperor of Russia has conferred, with reference to the 
London Conference, decorations on the Sultan, Ali Pasha, 
and all the Ministers and high civil dignitaries of the Turkish 
court. 

Galignani says that M. Emile Ollivier, of whom nothing 
had been heard for some time past, is now residing at Turin. 

A report was published a few days ago that M. Schneider, 
lately the President of the French Corps Législatif, and the 
proprietor of the great iron foundries at Creuzot, was about 
to remove his works to Stockton-on-Tees. This statement, 
however, a Versailles telegram says, is incorrect. M. Schnei- 
der has sent a large number of models and designs to Stock- 
ton, in order that a staff of workmen should be initiated in 
the production of steel, with a view to the introduction of 
that manufacture into his establishment in France. 

Unprejudiced !—Swell (at the R. A. Exhibition): Haw! 
*ve you any idea-w what fellaw’s pictu-ars we're to admiare 
this year? “A Low Freeboard”’—The food which is 

rovided for poor people in a workhouse. Words to the 
Wine-diveas give people wine who are not worth their salt. 
The Fair bg treet ought not women to 
have the suffrage? Because we are afraid of their votes, and 
not of their violence. 
MINISTERIAL IRISH MELODY. : 
Guarded by surrounding Ocean, 
Britons never will be slaves, 
For it is the land of Goschen, 
Where Britannia rules the waves.— Punch. 

















IMPORTANT TO SUFFERERS FROM Nervous ExcitEMENT.—A gentle- 
man residing in Grammercy Place, New York, (whose name it would not 
be proper to mention,) was suffering terribly about three weeks ago 
from the effects of dissipation. He could not sleep, vomited frequently, 
was tormented by horrible fancies, and could not keep a limb still, 
Opiates made him worse. While in this condition he was visited by a 
friend, who advised him to try Plantation Bitters as an anodyne, sto- 
machic and tonic. ‘‘ No use,”’ said the sick men, despondingly ; ** no- 
thing will save me. I'm a gone case.” ‘Pshaw!” said his friend, 
“you're worth forty dead men yet! /'m going to doctor you now.”* 
So saying, he put on his hat, and going to the nearest druggisf’s pre- 
sently returned with a bottle of the Bitters, of which he administered a 
dose forthwith. It had a soothing, cheering, tranquilizing effect. For 
a week thereafter the gentleman continued to take the tonic regularly, 
according to the directions, and at the end of that time was able to return 
to business in sound health, and with a clear intellect. This information 
is furnished by Alexander T. Minthrom, of Morrisania, who will confirm 
it if addressed by mail. ; a - _ 

re Irish Moss, for Blanc Mange, Puddings. 
PhP ag Lima Tag 9 PiThe cheapest, healthiest, bor eet éelicions 
food in the wor'd. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mies Chamberlain, of Troy, N. Y., in three years and eleven months, 
earned with a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine $2,208 92 in stitching 
688,652 collars, equal to 216 miles and 1,599 fect of seam. making 117,108, 
800 stitches, an average Of 100,000 per day, and 18,500 per nour, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
14 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 





BATON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


FAY COOKE & Co., 
26 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 








HENRY CLEWS «& CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 








A. C. 


& 0. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Street, Fripay P, M., May 6, 1871 


The speculation on the Stock Exchange is 
not on such an enlarged basis as was gen- 
erally supposed would have teen the case, 
considering the programme that had been 
issued in the bull interest. The plethora of 
money at this centre is certainly in favor of 
an advance in quotations, but the rumors that 
certain cliques were gracnally realizing by a 
sale of such stocks as showed a fair margin 
of profit} have had a somewhat de} ressing 
influence on the market. 

Money is in such a superabundant supply 
as to be offered at mere nominal rates of in- 
terest. The rates are generally at 2@3 per 
cent. on government bonds, and 8@4 on stock 
collaterals. Prime commercial paper is dis- 
counted at 445@515 per cent. Gold is steady 
at 110°,@110%;. Double eagles are in request 
and the leading bankers are bidding 3-16 for 
round amounts. The shipment for the days 
steamer is estimated at $500,000. Foreign 
exchange is strong at 1104@1103, for 60 
days and 110°, @1107, for short sight. 

Government bonds are dull but firm at the 
following quotations : 





May 19. May 26. 
U. S. 6's, 1881, epn VNT@1NT WNT. @1NIT'4 
U. 8. 5-20°s, 1862, cpn. LUI M@1I, 116 @1115, 
U.S. 5-20°s, 1864 ep... 1114 @1117, 11144 @1115, 
U. 8. 5-20's, 1865, cpm... 111 @1117%, 111% @o1115, 
U.S. 5 20's, 1865, new cpnll4d MIM 113% 1137, 
TS. 5 20's, 1867, epn....114 @IM4¢ 113° @113%, 
U.S. 5-20°s, 1808, epn.... 1144@114%, 113 \,@ll4 
U.S. 10-40°s, ex-epn......1104,@110\ 1095, 1097, 
U.S. Currency 6's «+e DDD IID 115’,@116 


The Stock Market is strong under a fair 
average business. The events of the week 
have been the advance in Reading and Rock 
Island. The speculation in Erie is tare and 
with the almost official denial of the projects 
of the transfer of the road to another manage- 
ment, the shares have retrograded to the 
amount of two or three points. The following 
are the latest quotations : 


May 19. May 26. 
American Gold — — n1Yya — 
Del. Lack. & Western....110 @110', 0X @11015 
Erie .. B5@ - eA — 
Erie preferred 534) 1 @s 
Harlem 133 -- 133 @134 
Tilinois Central .... 135 @19%6 13555 @136 
Lake Shore ... 11246@ — 144%@ — 
Michigan Central... .13%@ — 1245,@125 
N. Y. Central and H 9*k@ — V9A@ 997, 
N.Y. C. & 1. Scrip.. NYG — M@ MWY 
Northwestern .. % @ 6Q — 
Northwestern pref WR @ Wy w.@ — 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 514,.@ — 307.@ — 
Pacific Mail. oe 457,.@ 46 4640 — 
Pittsburg. ..... 127 @1B 1224) @123 
Rock Island. 1145,@114% 194 @19%, 
Reading 1144,@1144, NT Q@NTy 
St. Pan)... H24@ 627, 62°, @ #24, 
St. Poul preferred BI4@ B17, S17.@ M2! 
Union Pacific sone 364%@ 37 4M4@ BA 
Wabash and W.... H44@ 647, f45.@ 644 
Western Union.......... 5939@ 595, 595,@ 50%, 
Adams Express &2 @ 81 @ Rly 
Aweri Merchs’ Union.... 5644@ 58 M @ Bile 
U. 8. Express 584 @ 59 Mm ae Re 
Wells, Fargo.........++++ 6 Qt 6% @ 50 


* | now show an advancing tendency, 





In State Bonds the following are the 
closing quotations : 


May 19. May 26. 
Tenn Sixes, ex-cou..... 70%@ 70% T24M 72% 
Tenn Sixes, new. ...... 1054 TWH 


Virginia Sixes, ex-con.. 68 @ 69 68% 
Virginia Sixes, new.... 73 @ 


N Carolina Sixes, ex-cou 48K@ 48° V5 

N Carolina Sixes, new.. 27 @ 27% 6 @ ww 
N Carolina Sixes, Sp Tax 205,@, 207; 19%@ 20 
Missouri Sixes.......... 95°5@ 952 WS@ 955% 
Miss Sixes, H. & St. Jos 934@, bE BM % 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou. 694@, 70 0 @ 71 
Louisiana Sixes, new... 70 @ 72 Be@ 66 
Alabama Eights......... 102 @ 104 1037%@, 104 
S$ Carolina Sixes, old.. 74 @ 76 74 a 7 


6B @ — 


There is a steady advance on almost all 
the leading railroad bonds, and with the pre- 
sent inactivity in the Money market there is 
every appearance of a large amount being 
absorbed for investment and for shipment to 
Europe. The gold bonds are very popular, 
the Central Pacific, the- Union Pacific, and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroads being in 
great demand. Now that there is every pro- 
bability of an adjustment of the differences 
that have existed between Great Britain and 
the United States,a great impetus will be 
given to the placing of these and other such 
safe securities for investment on the London 
Stock Exchange. 


Do new, Jan & July. 6375@ 6A 


The Pacific Railroad Bonds were quoted as 
follows: 


Central Pacific Gold Bonds............. 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds............. 
Union Pacific Land Grants. ....... 
Union Pacific Incomes......... 


.10335@ 10314 
2 @ 2% 
8 @ Si 
854@GD 85% 
The Treasurer explains that in redeeming 

mutilated United States notes, deductions are 
made for only the aggregate proportions 
missing, and the diagram furnished by the 
Treasury is divided into spaces merely for 
convenience in estimating the loss. No mat- 
ter how many parts of spaces may be missing, 
no deduction will be made unless the aggre- 
gate loss is more than one-twenticth of the 
original area of the note. 


The Treasurer holds ‘in trust, as security 
for national bank circulation, United States 
bonds for $357,122,700; and as security for 
public deposits, United States bonds for $15,- 
716,500. National bank circulation outstand- 
ing at this date, $313,808,453; national gold 
notes issued, $440,000. 


Mr. Jay Cooke, on behalf of his own house, 
and of the other leading Subscription Agents 
for the New Loan, ( Bankers in this City and in 
Europe,) has offered to take $130,000,000 of 
the New 5 per cents of the United States, on 
and after June 1, which sum is within $5,- 
000,000 of the whole Loan of $200,000,000 
now before the public not yet subscribed for. 
It is further stated that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is disposed to entertain this offer, 
and is now considering the proposed terms or 
details of the sale. - 


The first mortgage eight per cent. gold 
bonds of the St. Joseph and Denver Railroad 
are bought and sold by Messrs. Tanner and 
Co., Bankers, 11 Wall Street. This road 
is practically an extension of the old 
St. Joseph and Hannibal Railroad, and 
will be of great value in opening up this 
rich and fertile country. There are 1,600,000 
acres of land belonging to the Company, ob- 
tained from the government, lying on both 
sides of the track, and destined soon to be 
sold to actual settlers. There are now com- 
pleted 112 miles, with thirty miles more al- 
most ready for operation, and it is believed 
that the remaining 141 miles more will be 
finished before the end of the year. It is 
expected that the sales of land will net sufli- 
cient to pay for the building of the road. 


The latest financial news from London we 
take from the Bullonist of the 13th inst. : 


Notwithstanding that the adjustment of 
the fortnightly account has been in force 
throughout the weck,a large amount of fresh 
business has been concluded in each depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange, and, with the 
exception of a relapse in the Funds, the 
changes have been in the ascendant. Large 
purchases of Foreign Securities and English 

ilway shares have been arranged, al- 
though the settlement of differences con- 
cluded this afternoon indicated that high 
prices, at which both descriptions stand, is to 
be attributed to speculation, the system of 
pawning stock being carried on to a greater 
extent than any account of late, and not to 
really bona fide purchases. The Home Funds 
at one moment were very heavy on the with- 
drawal of _ from the Bank in connection 
with the Argentine loan, and the introduc- 
tion of several small financial operations, 
among which should be mentioned the Costa 
Rica loan and the East Argentine, both of 
which have proved most successful. Latterly 
the tendency has been towards recovery. 
Gold continues to be sent into the Bank, 
while for the moment there appears little 
prospect of a termination of hostilities in 
France. The worst price of the week was 
93 3-16. American Government securities 
went temporarily dull on the receipt of flat 
prices from New York, and orders to sell, 
but they, with the various Railway securities, 
The ex- 
| ception has been Illinois shares, which very 
late in the afternoon were freely sold, and 
‘immediately declined to 2. 





American Securities show very little alter- 
; ation of importance. At the beginning of 


the week they were dull, but within the last 
day or two rallied. Illinois have been ex- 
ceptionally flat, and have fallen 2 per cent. 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway Con- 
solidated Bonds for Bischoffsheim’s Certifi- 
cates have advanced 34, ditto Reorganisation 
stock 54, Illinois and St. Louis Bridge 14, 
but, on the other hand, Erie shares have de- 
clined 14, Illinois Central shares 2, Massa- 
chussets Five per cents. 114, New Jersey 
Railway bonds 14, and Virginia Six per cent. 
bonds 1. The latest prices are annexed :— 
U. S. Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 
90 %sto 9013; ditto 1865 issue, 90-316 to 90- 
5-16; ditto 1867 issue, 92 7-16 to 92 9-16; ditto 
5 per cent. 10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., 893g to 
895, ; Atlantic and Great Western 8 per cent. 
Debentures for Bischoffsheim’s Certificates, 
4514 to 4534 ; ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven 
per cent. for ditto 4253 to 427; ; ditto Penn- 
sylvania, &c., Seven per cent. 1st Mortgage 

onds, 1877 for ditto, 83 to 8; ditto, Re- 
organisation 7 per cent. Scrip, 1544 to 1534 
prem.; Erie Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 20°94 to 21,; 
ditto Six per cent. Convertible Bonds, 6313 
to 644g; Illinois Central Shares, $100 pd. 
ex. 4s. 6d., 1084, to 10915; Illinois and St. 
Louis Bridge 1st mort., 88 4g to 8913; Loui- 
siana Six per cent. Levee Bonds, 5814 to 
5915 ; Massachusetts Five per cent. Sterling 
Bonds, 1900, 9113 to 9215; New Jersey 
United Canal and Railway Bonds, 9113 to 
9215; Panama Gen. Mortgage Seven per cent. 
Bonds, 1897, 80 to 84; Pennsylvania Gen. 
Mortgage Six per cent. Bonds, 1910, 923 to 
9314; Virginia Six per cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 
6d., 56 to 57. ; 

The National Steamship Company have 
added to their fleet of five steamers another 
large vessel, christened the Spain, the dimen- 
sions of which are: Length extreme on upper 
deck, 437 feet; length between pe-pendicu- 
lars, 425 feet 6 inches; beam, 43 feet; depth 
in hold to main deck, 28 feet 6 inches; main 
to spar deck, 7 feet 6 inches; tonnage, build- 
er’s measurement, 4,900 tons. The engines 
are on the compound principle, having two 
cylinders, the high-pressure one being 60 
inches in diameter, and the low-pressure one 
106 inches, with a stroke of piston of 4 feet 
and 6 inches. The screw is on the Griftith’s 
plan, 21 feet in diameter, with four blades. 
The boilers are six in number, and can be 
worked at a pressure of 75 pounds to the 
square inch. The vessel affords accommoda- 
tions for 120 first class and 1,400 steerage 
passengers. 


Tue Texas Pacrric RarLroap,— The 
following Directors and officers of the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Company ‘were elected at 
the first annual meeting of stockholders, held 
on Tuesday, at the office of the Company, 
corner of Warren and West streets: Presi- 
dent, Marshal O. Roberts; Vice-President, 
Henry G. Stebbins; Treasurer, Edwards 
Pierrepont ; Secretary, E. B. Hart; Executive 
Committee, Thomas A. Scott, Edwards Pierre- 
pont, Henry G. Stebbins, W. R. Travers, G. 
W. Cass, W. J. Walters; Directors, Moses 
Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, ThomasjA. Scott, 
Samuel 8. Tilden, Edwards Pierrepont, Henry 
G. Stebbins, George W. Cass, W. H. Walters, 
Henry D. Newcomb, E. W. Rice, Henry R. 
McComb, John W. Forney, John McManus, 
John S. Harris, William R. Travers, George 
W. Quintard, and J. W. Throckmorton. The 
vote was nearly unanimous. The Board of 
Directors includes a fair representation from 
the Southern Pacitic and“ Trans-Continental” | 
Companies, which, by the terms of the re- 
cent Act of Congress, are to be merged in 
the Texas Pacific Company. A result of 
the re-arrangement has been to increase 
largely the resources of the association pro- 
posing to build asouthern road to the Pacific. 
The capital now represented in the Company 
is claimed to amount to not less than $100,- 
000,000. It was authoritatively stated, on 
Tuesday, that work upon the new road will be- 
gin in a few weeks, and that it will be pushed 
to completion as rapidly as possible. The 
Eastern termini, as fixed by Congress, are at 
a& point on the Arkansas State line, where 
connection will be made with a road to Mem- 
phis, and at Shreveport, connecting with the 
Vicksburg road. At Marshall, Texas, a short 
distance west of Shreveport, the road from 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge is to join. 
The two main branches meet at a point about 
300 miles west of Shreveport, whence the 
line continues to E! Paso, on the Rio Grande, 
and thence to San Diego, California. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad of California will 
join the Texas Pacific about 100 miles east of 
San Diego, connecting it with San Fran- 
cisco. 


THe ErFrect oF TAXING CANADIAN 
TRADE.—On the 21st of June the Executive 
Council of the National Board of Trade of 
the United States and the Executive Council 
of the Canadian Board of Trade will hold a 
conference in Boston. The meeting will be 
held at the request of many merchants and 
politicians in the United States who believe 
that measures should be adopted to ensure 
closer business relations between the United 
States and the British provinces. It is thought 
that some plan may be adopted at this confe- 
rence which will be accepted by Congress, to 
jabolish many of those trade restrictions which 
| are oppressive to the people of both countries, 
| without increasing the national revenues. 
| The Montreal Gazette, in noticing this pro 
{posed conference, makes several importan 
| suggestions. Jt asserts that the British pro 
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vinces need no longer demand the restoration 
of the old reciprocity treaty as if it were use- 
ful only to them, for they have been agreea- 
bly surprised at the onal of the abrogation 
of that treaty. During the last five years 
Canada has been more prosperous than ever 
before ; even its trade with the United States 
has increased, and, says the Gazette, “the 
balance of trade has been steadily growing in 
favor of Canada.” 

The conclusion from this is, that the peo- 
ple of the United States and not the people of 
the provinces have to pay the increased cost, 
under our tariff, of many necessary articles 
which cannot be entirely supplied by our own 
producers. In other words, while the tariff 
is a serious burden upon the industry and 
trade of both countries, the largest part of the 
burden is sustained by the consumers of the 
United States. The manufacturers of Maine 
and Massachusetts ought to have the privi- 
lege of buying coal in Nova Scotia at prices 
one-third less than they now pay; the me- 
chanics in all the northern states ought to 
buy lumber for their houses at twenty per 
cent. lower prices than now, and nineteen- 
twentieths of the people are interested in the 
removal of the duties from other productions 
of the provinces, which must now be import- 
ed at great expense. The selfish policy of 
our present tariff is a weapon which hurts the 
holder much more than his antagonists.— 
Evening Post. 


THE TRADE oF InDIA—CoTtTon.—It was 
anticipated that after several years of pro- 
om in the amount of the foreign trade of 
ndia the financial year 1869-70 would prove 
to be a year of retrogression ; and, in fact, it 
shows a decrease of five per cent. in value as 
compared with the preceding year. This re- 
uction is, however, mainly due to a reduc- 
tion in the tariff valuation, so that on the 
whole the decrease was but slight. The total 
value of the year’s trade—exports and im- 
ports—is stated at £100,500,000 sterling, a 
small amount for so vast a population. Thus 
far during the year 1870-71, there have been 
large importations of British piece goods, but 
trade has not been so favorable to importers 
as was hoped for. Among the exports from 
India, Jute (fibre) continues to flourish; in 
1869-70 there were 3,333,000 ewt. exported, 
and the export in 1870-71 is expected to be 
much greater. The Cotton export of 1869-70 
amounted to 1,333,000 bales, equal to 555,- 
000,0001b., being less than that of the prece- 
ding year; and the English authorities look 
for a further falling off in 1870-71 of this 
staple. The revived and increased produc- 
tion of the article in the United States can- 
not be without important consequences to 
India. In 1869-70 there were 12,750,000Ib. of 
Tea exported from#India; 1870-71 will show 
a somewhat less quantity. The export of 
Cofee exceeded the 36,000,0001b. of 1869-70. 
The quantity of Indigo was 98,000 ewt. in 
1869-79, and will be about the same for the 
year just closed. In 1869-70, £14,000,000. 
sterling of treasure was imported ; but only 
£4,000,000 in the first eight months of 1870- 
71. The decrease of Cotton in India from 
the increased production in the United States 
and consequent cheapening of prices, is what 
has all along been foreseen by sagacious ob- 
servers; and it should be an incentive to our 
planters to keep up the production, for in 
this way they may stop the competition of 
India and thus have the field virtually to 
themselves. The London 2éies, which has 
been the foremost champion of Cotton eul- 
ture in India as a means of assuring British 
independence in the matter of supply, admits 
that it is hopeless to attempt to successfully 
compete with American Cotton. This ad- 
mission is all the more significant because 
that authority never gives up a point till the 
last. English spinners, too, yielding to the 
inevitable and inexorable laws of climate, see 
that it is hopeless for India to compete with 
the United States. When the disturbances 
incident to the late civil war shall have been 
wholly obviated, and systematized free labor 
shall apply to Cotton culture at the South the 
same skill and industry which prevails in 
other departments of industry, our complete 
supremacy in Cotton will be assured.—Sh/ip- 
ping List. 


TANNER & CO. 
BANKERS, 
11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD, AND 
EXCHANGE. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND GOLD 
EXCHANGES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits SrBIEcT 
To CHECK AT SIGHT. 


Buy and Sell, at current market rates, the 
FIRST MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH 
AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD CO. 





Interest payable August and February, in 
New York, London, or Frankfort-on-the- 
| Main, free of U.S. Taxes. Present market 
| quotations 977,c.@983c. and interest. 
| TANNER & CO,, 


i No. 11 Watt Sr. 
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Peers WR Eg ea Sees | Between New York and Liverpool. CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
~ eee ae ne eae tee Calling at Cork Harbor. On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 
STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. | STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. | Every Wednesday and every Thursday. Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal 
| coat at ¥ 2 ‘clock =. as above (except when 
- aati cle > Pp hose dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding 
U.S. Obligations, Railroad Bonds. | Rates of Passage. Saturday), for ASPINWALL. connecting vik, Pantha 
a s ‘hee if - . ee - allway with one of the Company's St hips for 
6 8. 5s, °7 o- + | =. new Ist mort. 8s, "$2... . re | By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. |NiLLO. for SAN FRANCIS¢ 0. tds eat WANZ, . 
ws : hy pred cess || Mich. | ~ae &N.1. 7s Sink Fund 100% Ws | Firs st Cabin, $130 00in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. | NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers 
U.S. 6: 81 cor uD tase tein iit nt Matwankee & b sta ‘ Bice gy oe B .: of = | First Cabin to Paris fs : ..$145 00, Gold. | fo pad ‘sot TH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AME mc \N 
ctesccee| Semen Seem 2d mort... bes By the Thurs day Steamer rs. = a 
"She ® : = | .- sess | ss . pounds baggege allowed each adult. 
U. 8. 6 520s, Sia comp... pesriinded es 1, | a M ag convert. ......... 98 99 | First Cabin. ...$8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. ' Baggage-masters gooey Wipeage rune rh, and at- 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, 64coup..... ......- tii | 1115, | Morris & no noha : 102 | Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown | | Saepae no ee be a = ua na we A cnt ‘i n. 
| . acex Be te rereee 2 . | ss s s % » received ¢ re doc he day before sailing, 
U.S. Gs, 5-208. "65 coup “oT st) Signe | dager | do ad mort... ---| 9g | .... | ancall parts of Europe, at lowest rates. from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
. 5. Gs, ec | 4 7 | do Construct Bonds........ ves Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, | fer to send them down early. Anexperienced surgeon 
tet ene | aoe | | Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; | on board. Medicine and attendance free 
- ©. Ot, Oa coup. wees seermmesns , 73 |} New ad Central 1st mort. ae eo for Mediterranean ports. = passage on need gant information apply to 
+S. 6s. 5-208. 6 Escccrssersante) sees, aces id mort... 3 a. i For Freizht and Cabi . ve. apply at the Com- | the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, toot of 
wien Tee. fe abecsiges - a ste N y ore omar We | 10234 | pany’s s Oftice, Bowling Gre = — — Canal Street, North River, New York. 
U. S. 53, 10-10s, coup. ........... ; 109% 10875 | ew York ee 62.85.00] aie | = i For. Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity F. R. BABY, Agent. 
RES ee Ms is | a oi eee ‘| uilding. = ere er enae 
| ) 9 | ‘om r 
omen eels } fo be Sine Bo CHAS. G.FRANCKEYN, Acree. UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 
do is, 36 conv. Mie ee — to SHIP COMPANY, 
New York 5s, seers] cee PAO. | 19 gma car SS - or Liverpool & Queenstown. REGULAR MAIL STRAMERS sailing on the 234 of 
oS, (45... : . tees --+ |] New Yor' ew r Have n63....... ys every mont 
do, G8, “TR—TB.. eee} aoe | 3 ; [NYEAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING | SOU ut AMERICA, Capt. E. L. Tinkieraven 
do. is, Bty coup...... oool OOD 110°s |] Ohio & Miss. 1st mort | 401 102 FROM NEW YORK — SATURDAY AND | NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. Stocum. 
pratt s reg. sawanvaxehesdoe = 110?, oo a. 05% | 96 ALTERNATE TUESDAYS MERRIMACK, Capt. Wrer. 
abar nibs tbubian sete seebeeen 7 3 | sone =i ‘ ‘ ese splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
do 8s ---| 108 104 ' | | Rates of on call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
Arkaus sas wZLRS& F.S.Em..... 53 55 Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri..... a | 993% | 100 de Janeiro, coing and - For engayements of 
| Peninsula Yat mort:................ Ris ee BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY freight or we peaege, appl 
California 7s. ‘77........ et 2 a Pittsh. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort......; 105 | 105% Payable in Gold. Payable in reempeiied UARRISON, Agent, 
do do 2d m 9946 | ‘met C ; 51 
| , t 2d mort ya (ae First CaBin $75 | STEERAGE . 30 — 5 Bowling-green, New-Y wk. 
Georgia és, "t2compon...............| 86M} .... | do do 3dmort......, 97 | 9% do to London are 80 | Do to London..... 5 3 B-sre ; y 
et Be becasasianh a | | BB SaMsivs, $8) BS SBM s, | HIGHER EDUCATION. 
| so ae PARE SES Aree D Pe : ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and ‘Tuition per 
Tilfnois Cana} Dante. pesuipenis — ve | St. Louis & Tron Mountain | 95 asx | PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. H annum, $226. 
= — — ; : pe awe a ch a dl | - First CABIN STEFRAGE. Helimuth’s Ladies’ College. 
. War or eee vee + Toledo Pn eres | poy | 90 Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. Seemgunes by ILR.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
i o | lo Ist mort. e 94 o4 iverpoo ; uiverpoo! 7 ESIDENT : e Very 
Louisiana 68..............-- joe ae a, | de c.. mort. aa ae sex | 90 Hinlites. ' % | ot 18 3 Rev. 1: Hellmuth, D:D" Dean of Huron. ist 
do new. ae By 65 ~ see om teeceeecones 
do Levee Bonds 6s 65 2 | rot. do Equip. Bonds... “ean, | oer Tickets sold to and from | England, Ireland, andthe} {8 For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
do do &s f rie as || To Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div, 99% | “¢ Continent, at moderate rate don, Canada West. 
| do Ist mort. W. Div.. *| 89y | cal or further information, “apply at the Company's ; 
Michigs — fae il reg P — \a eo! . 
oy vas % a me "2 eee ee ae nion Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 9239 JOTIN G. DALE, Agent, ACENTS WANTED. 
do War Loan... ; aod woe |) GO Band Grants, 7 | as 15 Broadway, New York 
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[Mar 27, 1871. 





GREAT 


NATIONAL LOAN. 


t#” New Five Per Cent. Bonds 
of the United States. 


The Treasury Department is now able to promise 
that the registered Certificates of Stock, and a good 
part of the Coupon Bonds of the New Loan of the 
United States, bearing Five per cent. Interest, payable 
quarterly in Gold, will be ready for delivery early in 
the present month. The Subscriptions to the Loan 
now amount to $62,000,000, and it is expected that the 
Subscriptions and Sales will progress more rapidly 
when the Certificates and Bonds are ready for inarket 
abroad as well as at home. The whole sum of Five 
per Cents offered to the public generally, and to the 
holders of United States 5-20 Bonds, without qualifl- 
cation, is $200,000,000. When this amount, to which 
preference is thus given, is taken up, the remainder of 
the Five per Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the New 
Loan of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, 
will be offered in connection with $300,000,000 Four 
and one-half per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of 
Four per Cents, the one running fifteen years and the 
other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, u der and pursuant to the New Loan Act of 
Congress: 

FORM OF 5 PER CENT. BOND. 





mterest | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881 | 5 PER CENT. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE SUM OF 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled ‘‘An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the National Debt,” ap- 

roved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved 
Sennary 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the — of 
the United States, after the first day of May, A.D. 
1881, in Coin of the standard value of the United 
States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
Coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 
FIVE PER CENTUM p= annum, payable quarterly, 
on the first day of February, May, August, and No- 
vember, in each year. The principal and interest are 
exempt from the payment of all Taxes or Duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 


Register of the Treasury. 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and 
coupon bonds of each denomination except the last 
two. The interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant 
Treasurer, or designated depository of the Govern- 
ment, quarterly, on the first days of February, May, 
August, and November, in each year. 


The Interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, will be 
paid as conveniently to the holder as on the Coupon 
Stock, and personal attendance, or attendance by 
proxy, at the Treasury, to draw and receipt for the 
Interest will be dispensed with, whenever the check of 
the United States Treasurer, mailed punctually to the 
address and order of each holder, on or before every 
quarter-day, is preferred to such attendance. This 
check, payable in Gold Coin at the Treasury in New 
York, (or such other office as the Stock is registered 
at), will be negotiable or collectable on the indorse- 
ment of the owner or owners of the Stock. In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, the subscribers to, or pur- 
chasers of, the Stock in its registered form, (which is 
a ccmplete protection against theft or other losses in- 
cident to Coupon Bonds payable to Bearer) are ad- 
vised to give their Post-office address in full, and to 
notify of any change in the address between quarter 
days. 

The whole proceeds of the new loan will be applied 
to the payment or ption and Nation of the 
5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition to 
these proceeds, the 5-20s are now being reduced by 
purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New Loan, in 
connection with the existing Sinking Fund process of 
the Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and Interest 
of the Public Debt of the United States. The Loan 
creates no additional supply of Government Stocks, 
while the application of the surplus revenues derived 
in Gold from Customs is constantly lessening, as it 
has been doing for two years past, the Funded Stocks 
bearing six per cent. Gold Interest. 

The ist of May schedule of the Public Debt, which 
has just been published by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, shows a rednction in these Stocks since the 
April schedule of $12,215,700, and a further lessening 
of the yearly interest charge thereon of $732,442. This 
leaves the total yearly interest charge in Gold $111,- 
982,034. In the same month the Treasury paid and 
cancelled $2,470,000 of the Three per Cent. Currency 
Debt, reducing the whole of this debt bearing interest 
to $51,023,000, and the yearly interest charge thereon 
to $1,537,470. 

The proposed ‘farther reduction of the annual in- 
terest charge upon the Public Debt by refunding is 
as Tu..0WS8: 

By exchange of $500,000,000 United States six 

per cents for new five per cents of 1861.... 


By exchange of $300,000,000 United States 
six per cents for four and a half per cents 





of 1866,...... 
By exchange of $700,000,000 United States 


six per cente of four per cents of 1901... . 14,000,000 | syvan ase 
Total saving per annum by refunding. . $98,500,000 | 


$5,000,000 


ea ahh ie a 


premiums deposited with or intrusted to the provi- 
dent institutions of the country—all seeking the most 
undoubted security, pledged to be kept free of all 
taxes, under national or local authority, and content, 
provided this object be assured, with moderate rates 
of interest—will, no doubt, ultimately absorb so much 
of these New Stocks as may not be taken in volun- 
tary conversion of the United States 5-208, or mar- 
keted abroad. 


Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of the United States Loan Advertising. 


TREASURY OFFICE, 
New York, May 2, 1871. 


“ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Ita Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 


LONDON, 
pn Te 1803. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANaGeER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpa.p, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8S. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


‘0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 








The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &} Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

‘“< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO.,, 

LONDON. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





The large and rapld accumulation in the ast few] NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 


years of private capital now retired from active busi- ( 


ness, and of the cash Savings and Life Insurance | WM, ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 


HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 873g and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are ot the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 


7 PER CENT. 20-YEAR 
WEST CHICAGO BOND. 





WE OFFER, AT 92 AND INTEREST, WEST 
CHICAGO BONDS 


of the denomination of $1,000 coupon or registered, 
ble ist of geameod & J Princ Pal 
annum, able 4 
and interest payable in New York. 
The whole issue of these Bonds amounts to oot - 
000, and ingeding 08 maturing in 1872, which is 
the entire Towns! indebtedness of West Chicago, 
with taxable property of 


$90,000,000 
AND 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


These Bonds are a FIRST-CLASS Security, and we 
recommend the investment to Savings Banks, holders 
of trust funds and capitalists gen y. 


GREENEBAUM BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS, 216 BROADWAY. 








Banking House 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


SECURITY AND SAFETY. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 


Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 

WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 


$500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 

From Jan , 1870, Convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for ds at Par. Land Grant of over One 
Million Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 
gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 
are a 

First and Only Mortgage. 

Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of slature. 120 Miles Road Built, from which in- 
come is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. But 
34 Miles more Road to build, for which the iron is 
alread | my and all the work under contract. 
An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North West to 
Milwaukie and Chicago. 

Price $0c., with Accrued Interest, 


at which figure they pay at present premium on Gold. 
9 per cent. per annum to the investor. 


Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 


The connections of this road with the Northern 

c¢ and the whole Northwest, as well as its Eastern 

connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. 


FOR SALE. 
CHOICE 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 
Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 


large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of 








vy 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 d 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., { London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 





HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
TO 


ADVERTISE. 


SEE THE 


Advertiser’s Gazette. 
BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES; 
Issued Quarterly 
(New Edition sust ovr) ; contains Lists of 
ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, 
Daily, Weekly, 
RELIGIOUS, 
AGRICULTURAL, 
Political, Social ; also 
MAGAZINES 


And all Periodicals devoted to class interests; also 
estimates showing 


COST OF ADVERTISING, 
And hints, incidents and instructions gathered from 
e 
EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISERS. 


Mailed to any address for 25 cents. 
Address, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 





IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY Aovenreas AGENTS, PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS DY 


ty Kinps or Parrrens' MaTERiALs, 
i No, 4) PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


a LD CE ENCE 


t Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


Real Valuation of Property. . . $41,800,000 
Whole Indebtedness only 650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
free of Charge. 

Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 
these Loans. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. ¥. 
N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 


Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 
Land Grant hint deae the Government 
oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
North 


est. These lands are near the 4ist lel of 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy pod geen fee grain 


— and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
e 


United States. 

Convenient to market both east and west. 

range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 
2,500,000 ACRES 

Rich government lands along the road between 

Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and open for 
and Pre-emption = ten py y — 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securi 
homes near a great Railroad with all the qunvenionass 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 


Prices 





U. P. RB. BR, Oo,, Omaha, Neb. 
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